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toAwm ti(SfliNG 


INFANTpy IN TEATNINQ. 

1, Gmefm 6omideraiioiii}l j ^ 

1, No fijced apd mvmying rules eau be J&id for th^ 

handling of troops in war. The conditions of battle vary 
in every case, according to the climate apd time ot yctor, 
the strength, armament, ph^bal ccmlhtion and fighting 
spirit of the oppoamg forced, and the objieetg wtich they wi^ 
to achieve. There are nevertheless certain guiding prjnoiple8| 
as set forth in Field Seavicf ]5egTda^ou|| Vol II, wmoh 
experience has proved to be essential to *tidtoi 7 . ^ ^ 

I’fie aim of our system bf training hmst he p> te^h tba 
officers and N.C,Os. who will lead the infantry in battle how 
t ) apply these principles, and so to imbue epih leader with 
them that in the heat of action he will instinctively apidy 
them in the right way. 

2. All fighting,, whether between individual pien or 

armies, divides itself into two distinct actions, attack 
and defence. bo prejps^d com,hlne ^ttOOJk 

(B 15234)0 
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and defence, or to change from one to I he other without 
confusidn or hesitation. The attacker must be ready to 
defend himself against sudden counter-attalk from the enemy, 
while the defender, after p^jigopg the enemy’s blow, must 
be ready to throw him back by a counter-thrust, or, profiting 
by any \y^kenmg of the attack, to pass in his turn to a 
general counter-offensive. 

It will often be necessary, whilst delivering a decisive** 
blow at one part of the field, to hold off the enemy in other 
parts by fighting a dela 3 Tng action. 

3. The object of this manual is to demonstrate these prin- 
ciples and their normal application to the present conditions 
of warfare. 

2. Position and duties of infantry commanders in action, 

1. During the fight, the commander of a brigade or bat- 

talion influences the course of the action by means of his 
original orders and subsequently by the employment of 
his reserves. , 

2. The position of brigade commanders will be decided in 
accordance with the pririciples contained in Field Service 
Kegulations, Vol, II, Sec. 107. They must keep in close 
personal touch with the artillei^ commander detailed to 
support them. 

3. The battalion commander, if he is to make the best use of 
his supports and reserves, must keep his finger on the pulse of 
the fight, and remain in the closest possible touch with the two 
means by which he can influence the action once it has begun. 

Thus in the attack he should normally advance with the 
supports, until the moment when they baye been committed to 
a definite role, whilst subsequently he should move with the 
reserve. In defence be should post himself at the spot where 
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he can best suptfrvise his command, watch the enemy, and 
receive and transmit orders. The site of his headquarters 
should therefore^ normally be near the battalion reserve. 
He should keep in close personal touch with the artillery 
commander detailed to support him. ‘ 

4. In view of the importance of decentralization of com- 
mand, it is essential that superior officers should never trespass 
on the proper sphere of action of their subordinates. Personal 
example has undoubtedly an extraordinary influence especially 
under heavy fire, and there are times when every other con- 
sideration must be sacrificed to leading or steadying the 
troops. But any attempt to exercise personal control over 
dll portions of the force must inevitably lead to the neglect 
of other duties, such as seizing opportunities created by the 
leading companieerand making use of the supports and reserve 
at the right place and time, protecting the flanks, meeting 
counter-attacks, reporting to or communicating with the 
superior commander and maintaining connection w;ith the 
artillery and adjoining units. • 

6. Company and platdOn commanders will choose their 
position so that they can best supervise their command,^ 
obtain a good view of the epemy, receive and transmit orders,, 
and use their supports at the decisive moment. In both 
attack and defence, therefore, their position will normally 
be with their supports. ^ 

6. The section commander will choose his position so that 
he can best control the movements and fire of liis section, 

7. Throughout an action all commanders should try to 
anticipate the various situations which may occur, and should 
decide what steps they would take to meet them. They will 
thus be better able, when the necessity arises, to issue ordera 
promptly and with decision. 
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3. Inter-cdmmiinicatim and pamnrf tf orders, 

1. All commanders are responsi|)l4 for keeping^ 
their respective superiors, as well as neighbouring 
and sxibordinate commanders, regularly informed of 
the progress of events and of important changes in the 
situation as they occur™, : , 

All . ranks should notice what takes place within their 
view and hearing, and report anything o£ importance accu- 
rately and at once to their immediate superior, who will pass 
it on to the higher commanders and to neighbouring units. 

This is the foundation of co-operation in war and is essential 
not only in battle, bulfat every stage of a campaign. 

, 2. The senior in any body. of troops, is responsible for for- 
warding messages to their destination, 

3. During an action every company commander will 
leave with the battalipn commander two runners of his 
company who ean. be trusted to carry a verbal message or 
order correctly an<^ to describe intelligently the local situation. 
These men will be used to tconvey ih*gent orders to the com- 
panies in action when other me^ns of communication are not 
possible. 

Similarly a battalion commander will send representatives 
of his battalion to bi-igade headquarters. 

4. Within the battalion, orders and messages in battle will 
be written When possible. Verbal orders by a commander 
on the battlefield should conform generally to the accepted 
tvTe of written orders. They should give first such informa- 
tion of the enemy and his own ttoops as may be necessary, 
then his task and the general manner in which he iritends to 
catry it out, and after that, detailed order’s for the units at his 
disposal. 
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The importaricefof giving orders in a firm tone of voice and 
in a calm, determined manner cannot be exaggerated. 
Whenever verbal orders are issued they should be confirmed 
in writing as early as possible. 

The passing of verbal orders and messages should be reduced 
to a minimum owing to the liability of errore in transmission. 
In the leading platoons all verbal messages Hfthst be passed 
as quietly as possible. The fewer the individuals by w'|iom 
the message has to be repeated, the less chance will there be 
of errors creeping in. 

5. In cases where communications have broken down, 
officers must be on the look out for, and be alert to act upon, 
any indications expressed by the movSnent or absence of 
movement of their own troops or those of the enemy, so 
that they may be able to carry out the task allotted them. 

4. Fire direction cM fire control, 

1. To obtain full value frOro»the rifle, its'poweis and limi- 
tations must be understood, and fire applied with intelli- 
gence towards the object in view, 

2. However skilful individual men may be in the use of 
their weapons, the greatest effect is produced by their fire 
only when it is efficiently directed and controlled. The 
selection of targets on which fire is to be brought to bear is 
tlie responsibility of the platoon commander. Fire is con- 
trolled by the fire-unit commanders, who give the neces^ry 
executive words of command. Whenever the platoon is 
deployed into section columns, or posts, the fire-unit 
commanders will both direct and control the fire of their 
units. At close ranges, or w'here! men are widely extended, 
it may happen that the transmission of any fire order is 
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impossible, and that each individual maty must control his 
own fire. 

3. The normal infantry fire-unit is thi section, though 
under certain conditions at the longer ranges the fire of a 
platoon may be controlled by its pommander. The efficiency 
of section commanders is therefore of paramount importance. 

4. The value of a fire- unit commander depends upon his 
ability to apply the fire of his unit at the right time and in the 
right volume to the right target. 

5. In addition to his other duties, the fire-unit commander 
is responsible for ; — 

i. Indicating targets. 

ii. Issuing ordefs for sighting, and when possible, superb 

vising the correct adjustment of sights. 

iii. Regulating the volume of fire ; whether deliberate 

or rapid. 

iv. Reporting when ammunition is running short. 

6. When from his position it is possible for him to do so, 
the platoon commander decides as to the time for opening 
fire, subject to such orders as the battalion or company 
commander may issue. In the defence, when the platoon 
is concentrated, he also normally arranges for the distribution 
or concentration of fire, and indicates the targets generally 
to his subordinates ; but in the attack these duties will 
usually devolve upon the section commanders. 

7. In forming a decision as to when fire should be opened, 
the following considerations must have, weight : — 

i. The early opening of fire discounts surprise and, 
whether in attack or defence, often indicates the 
positions of troops which would, otherwise be 
unnoticed by the enemy. In ‘attack it may 
unnecessarily delay the advance. 
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ii* Beyond if 400 yards the fire of even large and well* 
coniroDed units of infantry seldom has much 
effect. ' Exceptional circumstances, such as the 
appearance of considerable bodies of the enemy in 
vulnerable formations, may, however, justify 
the use of long-range fire, especially by Lewis 
guns and n:ach ne guns. 

iii. Between 1,400 arid 600 yards, carefully controlled 
collective fire produces better results than’ the 
uncontrolled fire of individual men, which ceases 
to be sufficiently effective beyond ranges of about 
500 yards to justify the ex{)endiiure of ammunition 
involvTd. 

8. Fire should therefore rarely be opened by infantry* 
in attack when satisfactory progress can be made without it. 
The leading troops in particular should save every possible 
round for close range, as the replenishment of ammunition 
at that time will be a matter of considerable difficulty. When 
progress is no longer possible should be opened by those 
platoons or sections unable to advance, in order to cover the 
movement of troops on their flanks. Subject to these principles 
fire may be opened in attack when there is a probability of its 
producing good effect, or when withholding fire might lead 
to heavy loss. 

9. When infantry is acting on the defensive, there is usually 
less difficulty in arranging for the supply of ammunition. 
Fire may, therefore, be opened at longer ranges than wlieii 
attacking, if it seems probable that any advantage will be 
gained thereby, especially when it is desired to prevent th^ 
enemy from coming to close quarters, and when the ranges 
have been ascertained beforehand. If, however, the object 
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ig to. gain decisive results, it is generally i>r<(Feiabl© to reserve 
fire for closer ranges and for surprise. 

10. It is usuaUy advisable to keep all the enemy’s leading 
troops under fire in order to disturb their aim and hinder 
movement, but against very vulnerable targets fire may be 
concentrated with advantage. 

11. ObIi«iue or enfilade fire has greater moral and material 
effect than frontal fire. Such fire comes usually from an un- 
expected direction and the target presented to it is generally 
more vulnerable. In defence, opportunities for the employ- 
ment of enfilade fire by machine guns and Lewis guns 
should be created by careful pre-arrangement between the 
battalion, company and platoon commanders? of adjoin'.ng^^' 
units. 

12. In deciding on the volume of fire to be directed against 
the enemy at any particular time a commander should 
consider chiefly the tactical situation, the target presented, 
the effect it is desired to produce, the range, and the state of 
the ammunition supply. 

Rifle fire shoald, as a rple, be delivered deliberately, each 
man satisfying himself that every time ho presses the trigger 
he will hit the object aimed at. 

Rapdd lire should be oonaidcred as a reserve of power 
to be uused wbeu the occasion demands it. It jhHist 
combine accuracy with rapidity, and never degeneratc'^to 
a wild expenditure of ammimition at the fastest possible 
rate. 

Rapid fire may be required when it is necessary to beat 
down the enemy’s fire quickly ; when covering the advance 
or withdrawal of other troops exposed to enemy fire ; when 
pursuing an enemy with fire ; when meeting cavalry attacks ; 
Or when good targets are exposed for a very short period ; 
also in attack by covering troops, as a final preparation for 
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the assault by froops who have worked round the flaeks j 
and, in defence, to boat off an enemy in the act of assaulting. 
It may also be employed to deceive the enemy aa to the 
strength of the force engaged. The effect of surprise by a 
sudden burst of accurate machine gun and Lewis gun fire from 
an unexpected quarter is very great. Short bursts of rapid fire, 
followed by pauses, favour observation of results and give 
time for adjustment of sights. They also facilitate tho 
control of fire in critical situations. The duiation ct such 
bursts must be strictly controlled, and limited to the require- 
ments of the occasion, for if rapid fire is continued for any 
length of time it excites and exhausts the firers, and leads to 
waste of ammunition. 

13. A sudden effective fire will have a particularly demoraliz- 
ing effect on the enemy ; it is often- advantageous, therefore, 
to seek for surprise effects of this sort by temporarily with- 
holding fire. 

14. Wild, unsteady fire causes little or no loss and tends 
to encourage the enemy by inducing a belief in his mind that 
his opponent is shaken. It is, tjierefore, worse than useless. 

15. Every available means should be used to obtain tho 
correct ranges. Observers will be employed, as necessary, 
to assist in observation of fire, in watching the enemy and 
^^hbouring troops, and in keeping up communication 
^fftireen platoons. 

16. Observation of fire is the best means of ensuring -that 
fire is effective. If uncertainty as to the elevation exists, 
it is better to under-estimate than to over-estimate tho range, 

5. Fire discipline, ' 

A high standard of fire discipline in the men is not less 
important than skilful direction and control of fire by section 
commanders* 
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Eire discipline means strict attention to^‘the signals and 
orders of the commander, combined with intelligent observa- 
tion of the enemy. It ensures the careful adjustment of the 
sight, deliberate aim, economy of ammunition, and prompt 
cessation of fire when ordered or when the target disappears. 

It requires of the men endurance of the enemy’s fire, even 
when no reply is possible ; and a cool and intelligent use 
of the Lewis gun and rifle when superior control can no 
longer be exercised. 

6 . Fire and formafions in battle, 

1. In battle, formations will be governed mainly by the 
enemy’s fire and the nature of the ground. The aim will 
be to move in the most concentrated formation possible, in 
order to retain control and ability to manoeuvre, whilst avoid- 
i ng loss from hostile fire. 

Thus, under artillery fire, the battalion will deploy into 
company columns, platoon columns, or sections, according 
to the severity of the fire. 

2. At effective ranges, troops advancing steadily and 
rapidly suffer less than wheq they remain lyiug down, even 
under moderately good cover. T]iis is due to the moral 
effect on the enemy and to the constixnt alteration of the 
range. In retiring, losses are always heavier than in advano^. 

3. Against artillery fire, or long-range infantry 61 * 6 , small 
shallow columns, each on a narrow front, such as platoons 
in fours or sections in file, offer a difficult target while ad- 
mitting of efficient control. These columns, making full 
use of the ground, should be on an irregular front, so that 
the range from the enemy’s guns to each is different. 

Infantry coming suddenly under artillery fire will usually 
avoid loss more easily by advancing than by halting and 
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making use of covJr, the position and range of which will 
probably be known to tho enemy, 

4. Although serious effect from aimed infantry fire is not 
to be anticipated at ranges beyond 1,400 yards, zones of 
considerable width, beaten by machine gun fire, may have 
to be crossed at such ranges. It is necessary that troops 
should be prepared for this and be ready to adopt loose and 
flexible formations, which will reduce casualties. Fire, at 
these long ranges has so steep an angle of descent that effective 
cover from it may be difficult to find. 

5. As a general rule sections should deploy directly they 
gome under effective rifle or machine gun fii’e. Deployment 
nay be into simple line or into anarrow-head formation with 
the flanks thrown well back. Such a formation is no more 
vulnerable to fire than an extended line, while it gives the 
so tion commander greater powers of control and of manoeuvre 
if he wishes to change direction and to take advantage of cover. 

6. In close country, e.g.y woods, bu^h, &c., or when ad- 
vancing along covered lines of* approach such as hedges, 
banks or water- courses, the best formations for sections to 
adopt is file or single file. 

7. When firing, men should take advantage of any avail- 
able cover, breaking the formation if it is necessary to do so, 
as, fot ^instance, in lining a bank. As they resume the advance, 
the sections will again adopt the formation which is most 
suitable to the nature of the ground and of the enemy’s 
fire. 

8. The section commander niust use Jiis intelligence and 
change from one formation to the other as the ground dictates. 

9. The fire effect which infantry can develop against 
cavalry is such that infantry which is ready to open a steady 
and timely fire has nothing to fear from a cavalry charge* 
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provided. th« cavalry caimot find dead i^jround ovpr which 
to approach. Any formation which allows fire to -he delivered 
(juiokly and .accurately is suitable for meeting cavalry. Even 
if cavalry succeeds in riding through infantry it can inflict 
little loss upon it if the infantry holds its ground. Whenever 
there is . a possibility of being charged by cavalry, special 
care must be taken to watch and guard the flanks. 

. 10. Artillery coming into action, limbering up, or in move- 
ment, ib a vulnerable target against which rapid fire or even 
fire at long infantry ranges is justifiable, Infantiy can 
best obtain decisive effect against shielded guns by means 
of enfilade or oblique fire, but even with direct fire it can 
prevent movement and interfere with the service of the gun%< 

11. Machine gun platoons with their guns on limbered 
wagons are as vulnerable as artillery limbered up. Machine 
guns in position are a difficult target ; to obtain good effect 
against them it is usually pecessary to employ artillery, 
mortars or machine guns. 

12'. Infantry is responsible for its own protection' against 
hostile aircraft flying a^ a lower altitude than 8,000 feet. 
Lewis guns and the fire of rifle sections should be employed 
lor this purpose. {See Sed^ 31). ^ 

. ' . 7. Fire and movement. 

t The bedrock of infantry tactics is the principle 
ol fire and movement. 

Success, whether in attack or defence, largely depends 
on the skilful combination of these two elements and will 
be acMeved by the study of i — 

’ i, 'Firs. — ‘The “ characteristics of the infantry weapons 
" and the couditions under which each is most useful. 
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ii. Movement.^-A\\. ranks must know ’h<iw to 'move- with 
the least loss and fatigue to themselves bytma^g 
the best use of ground. Officers and non-com- 
missioned officers must also understand thomost 
suitable formations to adopt to reconcile the neSd > 
for maintenance of control with the minimum 
vulnerability to hostile fire. 

2. In attack, the task of the infantry is to close with tho 

enemy’s infantry and destroy it. To effect this, thejnfantry 
must use movement to get to close quarters, advancing from 
cover to cover, avoiding fire by quickness of movement, 
and finally, by movement, endeavouring to work round* the^ 
enemy’s With fire the infantry covers its own move* 

mcnt, by beating down the enemy’s fire and forcing him to 
take cover. The main task of the other arms is to effect this 
result, but infantry must always be prepared to rely on its 
own fire to help it forward. Finally, when the infanliy 
has come to close quarters with the enemy, by combining) 
fire and movement, it must complete his overthrow by assault. 
This will usually be delivered with greatest effect from a 
flank. 

3. In defence, the infantry use their fire to beet off- the 
enemy’s attack, while the skilful use Cf movement will often 
help( to delay the enemy’s advance. A combination of fire 
ami movement is essential to success of any counter-attack. 

8. MovemenJt in preaerux of the enafiiy. 

1. In the case of advanced or rear guards iii oontdet mth, 
or in the vicinity of, the enemy, security is the first iicod 
the enemy is located and preparations for action hAve been 
completed. In a definite attack the objective ig the primary 
consideration and security is necessarily subordmate fo it. 
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In situations where security is the Idrst essential, all 
movement should be effected by bounds. 

'X This method of movement by bounds applies also to all 
isolated bodies of troops liable to be surprised by the enemy, 
or by the action of a hostile population. 

4. The forward body of the unit (battalion, company or 
platoon) should make a bound to a tactical position from 
which it can cover the movement of the supporting body. 
During this bound it will be covered by the fire, or readiness 
to fire, of the supporting body. As soon as the forward 
body has completed its bound, it takes up a position ready 
to cover the supporting body, while the latter is movdng to a 
position from which the next bound can be cohered. 

6. This system applies both to the smallest parties, such 
as a patrol, or a section with its scouts ahead, and to large 
forces. 

6. The length of a bound will be determined by the nature 
of the ground. If possible it should be made from one 
tactical point to another, provided that the forward body 

^does not get beyond thejimits of effective pi*otection from 
the supporting body. This condition is of vital importance, 
as othon^ise the forward body may be overpowered without 
the supporting body ^knowing or being able to intervene; 
as a result the suppprting body may then fall into the sairio 
trap* an eventuality which this system of movement by 
bounds is specifically dosigoed to prevent. 

7. A retirement will usually be best carried out by the 
alternate bounds of the two bodies of troops, in order to 
distribute equally the strain of holding off the enemy. By 
this inethod the forward body retires to a position in rear of 
tte supporting body ; then the supporting body in its turn, 
qovered by the fire of the forward body, retires to a position 
behind it again. 
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9. The use ofgrouTid* 

1. The object of the use of ground is to conceal from the 
enemy the strength, dispositions, movement and intention of 
bodies of our own troops. By skilful use of the ground the 
enemy can be surprised and the way to the most vulnefable 
portions of his defence found. On the other hand, losses can be 
reduced by taking advantage of the cover which the ground 
affords. 

2. Loss in crossing ground within range of the enemy’s 
fire can be reduced in two wa 3 's : — 

i. By concealment of movement. 

ii. By rapidity of movement. 

Before making any movement in battle the leader: wiH 
decide which method he will use and order it accordingly. 

3. Throughout the action all leaders will study the ground 
and note such features as the following : — 

i. Concealed lines of approach which allow their troops 
to gain ground towards the enemy or to outflank 
and surprise him. 

In defence such features must be noted with a. 
view to counter-attack or withdrawal, and alsa 
to guard against their use by the enethy. 

ii. Ground concealed frotn the enemy's view or fire to 
which rapid movement can be made or from 
which an assault can be delivered. 

In defence such ground is of use for sjrprising 
the enemy, and, provided there is a sufficient 
field of fire, considerations of concealment con- 
stitute an important factor to be weighed in 
the choico of a position. This factor increases in 
importance in proportion to the amotmt of 
artillery and other fire support pissessed 
the enemy. 
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iii. Ground open to hostile fire which can only be crossed 

by means of a rapid bound or by an advance by 
rushes under covering fire. 

In taking up a defensive position, such ground 
within the position should not bo crossed by the 
troops unless absolutely necessary. 

iv. Ground giv^ a good view of the enemy which affoids 
• a position from which fire can be brought to cover 

the advance of other troops. 

In defence a good field of fire is the chief factor 
to be considered, although the necessity for cover 
must not be overlooked. 

4. Ill every case the infantry leader who has developed 
by practice an eye for country will save the lives of his own 
men at the expense of those of the enemy’s. 

Practical instruction will be given in the use of ground. 
The soldier will be taught t^at the most important require- 
^ ment in cover . when firinp, is that he can use his weapons to 
the heat advantage. Junior officers should constantly set 
themselves problems based on the country of their day-to-day 
sarmimdings, which require the ‘quick selection of a line of 
attack on a definite objective, or of a position in defence. 
They should at the same time decide as to how they would 
dispose of their men. 

&. tScahe of the chief types of cover to be met with are : — 
i. Folds in the grouhd. — This form of cover is the most 
, common and simplest, but requires the most 
training to appreididte at its full vahie, because 
it is the least obvious. 
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Skilfully used it is of great value, as it affords 
no ranging mark for the enemy. This should 
be demonstrated by placing a few men in suitable 
folds, or making them advance from fold to fold, 
whilst the remainder watch and take aim at 
them. ' 

ii. Shell-holes. — These are to all intents an artificial form 

of folds in the ground. They are particularly useful 
as positions from which to fire rifle or smoke 
grenades. 

iii. He^es and -These afford cover from view 

but not from fire unless there is a ditch or mound 
behind them. Wherr they run across the line of 
a<lvance, however, they afford a good ranging 
mark to the enemy and are, therefore, dangerous,; 

iv. Trees. — If sufficiently thick, trees give protection 

against bullets. They are dangerous where the* 
undergrowth is likely catch fire. Tsolatftfi. 
» trees afford good -hangin g points-^to the en^ n^. 
and Tor* f his reason'shftulH.bc. avoided* • 

V. Sunken roads or the dry beds of streams and ditckes.^^ 
These afford valuable natural trenches^ ili%ich can 
be improved by burrowing into ,the bank nearest 
the enemy. ' On the other hand,* the hard surface 
of a road increases the effect of shells bursting on^ 
them, while they are easy to range on. Th^ 
danger of being enfiladed must be particularly 
guarded against. > 4 

Vi, Walls^^Ths&e afford cover from both view and fire^ 
though they are apt to splinter., They are, how- 
ever, easy to rangenn.^ 



10. Infantry weapons, - 

I. — The Rifle and Bayonet* 

1 . The rifle and the bayonet are the infantryman’s chief 
weapons. The rifle prepares the way for the assault and the 
bayonet completes the work of the rifle. The battle can 
only be won in the last resort by means of these weapons. 
The first requirement in an infantryman is, therefore, con- 
fidence in the rifle and bayonet, based on his skill in their use. 

11. — The Lewis Gun. 

2. The two T^wifl gun sections give the platoon the power 
of delivering a heavy volume of fire with the employmen|;( 
of a few men. 

3. In attack the principle of the employment of the Lewis 
gun sccdons is to cover the advance of the platoon and to 
beat down hostile fire until the rifle sections get within 
assaulting distance. 

4. In defence well sited ^Lewis guns enable the platoon 
commander to hold his ground with only a few men, the rifle 
sections being kept in Veadiness under cover for counter- 
attacl • 

6. Lewis guns rapidly use up ammunition. Their fire 
should, therefore, be reserved for covering the advance of the 
rifle sections, for surprise effect, and for deep targets such as 
enemy in close formation. Short, well aimed, bursts are the 
most effective form of fire. Fire must cease the moment the 
target disappears or when there is no longer need for covering 
fire. 

6. A Lewis gun section like all other units is responsible 
for its own protection and the men must be disposed ac- 
cordingly both when halted and on the move. As only two 
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men are required to fire the gun the remainder are available 
as scouts, as riflemen, and for replenishing ammunition. 

7. When a platoon is advancing under cover of its own 
fire, Lewis gun sections should move by bounds to positions 
previously selected by their scouts. When working as a 
pair, one section should be firing or be ready to fire while the 
other is on the move. The employment of Lewis guns 
against aircraft is dealt with in Sec. 32. 

III. — The Hand and Hifle Grenade. 

8. The infantry’s chief weapons of destruction are the 
^ifle, bayonet and Lewis gun. Grenades must be reserved 
solely for the few occasions when other weapons cannot be 
used with effect, i.e,, to kill or force into the open an enemy 
who remains underground or behind cover in trench attacks. 

9. Hand grenades can only be thrown a short distance, and 
if used in the open they are as dangerous to our troops as to 
the enemy. Their indiscriminate use consequently forces 
our own troops to ground and brings the attack to a stand- 
still. Even in a trench system success can be won more 
cheaply and more speedily by^ovement above ground covered 
by fire from rifle, Lewis gun, and rifle grenade than by the 
use of hand grenades. 

10. In trench raids and small offensive actions men with 
grenades may be placed os piquets in side trenches, ovey 
dug-outs, &c., to deal with the enemy’s reinforcements or to 
force them into the open where they ckn be dealt with by 
rifle and Lewis gun fire. 

11. In dealing with enemy’s machine guns in position, 
&c., rifle grenades may be of value to assist the 
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assaulting infantry to reach the position* They can be 
employe^ to supplement covering fire for troops advancing 
against enemy positions in enclosed country, woods and 
villages, in* house to house fighting, &o. Concentration of 
rifle grenade fii-e at various targets in succession usually has 
the best result. In the case of trench raids, rifle grenades can 
be employed to cover the withdrawal of troops to their own 
lines. 

12. In the defence, grenades may be of use to deny to the 
enemy hollow ground or trenches which cannot be covered 
by other fire or in clearing trenches in which an enemy gains 
a footing. 

IV. — The Light Mortar. 

13. The value of the light mortar lies in its power to search 
ground which cannot be dealt with by rifle, Lewis and machine 
gun fire ; in the rapidity and accuracy of its lire : ami in 
the facility \vith which it can be concealed. 

14. The mortat accompatv'es infantry in the attack and, 
as it can move quickly jErom one position to another, it is 
available for the close support of the leading platoons. Its 
mobility is, however, limits owing to the difficulty of ammuni- 
tion supply and its fire should, therefore, be reserved for 
tliose portions of the enemy’s defences which cannot be 
overcome by the fire of rifles, Lewis guns or machine guns. 
Smoke in small quantities can also be employed with 
advantage by mortars to cover infantry movements. 

1&. In attack the Ujadit mortar can b^t Assist the leading 
p!i|.tcK)n8 by overcoming isolated machine gnns and defended 
posts or by keeping these localities under fire or smoke while 
the infantry works round them* It can also be usdhilly em- 
ployed in engaging enem^ forc^ behind ^ver or in sunken 
roads, ravines and hous^. 
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Officers in charge' of mortars should be well forward with 
the leading platoons so that they can when necessary bring 
their mortars into action without delay, 

16, In defence light mortars assist the inhintiy in breaking 
up hostile attacks and in covering counter-attai^s and with' 
drawals. 

17. The organization and employment of light mortar 
sections are dealt with in the Appendix, 

11 . The. use of smohe, 

1. Smoke is a j.>owerfuI auxiliary weapon because by itd 
use conceahneni of movement is obtained. 

f Its employment is, however, limited for the following 
reasons : — 

i. The amount of transport required for its use on 

a large scale. 

ii. The inteiference in operations or observation in 

one area caused by smoke drifting from another 
area in which it has been projected. 

iii. The absence of destructive pojwer. 

2. The principle of the use of smoke is that the enemy 

should be blindf^ by a screen, behind which movements take 
place in full light, * 

3. Smoke can be used by artillery, tanks, mortars, or 
aeroplanes, whilst the infantry employ it by means of rifle 
or, more rarely, hand grenades and light mortars. 

4. A guiding factor in the use of smoke will always be the 
state of the weather and ground. In diy weather and on a 
dusty soil, the smoke and dust caused by high explosive and 
shrapnel shell are usually such as to surround the infantry 
actually engaged in a big battle mth a haze which of itself, 
without the use of smoke, greatly hinders observation of 
their progress and the incidents oi the fight. Observers 
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beyond the immediate zone of close conilict may, however, 
be able to observe the general progress of the battle and a 
smoke screen may be required to obstruct their view . 

5. Smoke can be used in any wind, but a wind from the 
flank presents the condition under which a frontal screen can 
be most effectively and economically foimed by smoke. 
On the other hand, a wind blowing direct from the front or 
ijear is more favourable for the formation of a screen on a 
flank. 

If a frontal screen is to be formed in a head wind it must be 
fired sufficiently far beyond the enemy to ensure that it does 
not blind the attackers while leaving the enemy in clear 
atmesi^here. 

12. Smoke in attacks 

1. Smoke makes it possible for the attacker to get to close 

quarters and to surprise the enemy from an unexpected 
direction, in the minimum of time and with a minimum of 
loss. ^ 

2. Infantry smoke grenades must be fired at the enemy — 
not in front of the attacking infantry. 

2, The attacking platoons may also use smoke to cover an 
advance over open and exposed stretches of ground ; to 
screen an exposed flank, so that the attackers may push 
forward ; and in position warfare, to cover their own raiding 
parties. 

13. Smoke in defence, 

1. The use of smoke by infani ry in the defence is dangerous, 
owing to <^he probability of observation being obscured. It 
should therefore only be used to cover movement such as 
a counter-attack, withdrawal, or reinfoi cement. 
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2. In a counter-attJick, it should be used just before the 

attack, to blind the enemy’s infantry, and so surprise them, but 
must only be projected at the last moment or it will draw 
fire. . 

3. In a withdrawal smoke is of great use, as it saves 
casualties, enables covering parties to remain longer on 
forward slopes, and allows troops to be withdrawn in closer 
formation and under better control. It should be fired in 
bursts. 

4. Against an enemy using smoke to cover an attack, it is 
best to fire short bursts of cross fire from Lewis and machine 
guns on suspected lines of approach. Patrolling should be 
c; ':ried out. In the defence of a defence post or defended 
locality against a local attack, it may be advisable to take up 
a })oint on a flank or in rear, so as to catch the enemy 
unawares as he emerges from his own smoke screen. In 
temporarily vacating any position, its importance, and the 
effect on the neighbouring troops of its loss should the 
counter-attack fail, must first be considered. 

5. Light signals are one of the best m^^ns of communication 
in the defence against an enemy using smoke grenades. 

14r. Use of smoke hy artillery and mortals. 

1. The use of smoke by artillery will normally be: in 
preparing the way for an attack ; covering the concentration 
for the counter-attack by smoke sufficiently far forward not 
to attract fire, while blinding the enemy’s artillery observers ; 
placing a smoke screen on the flanks. The smoke screen 
should be prolonged, if possible, beyond the limits of the 
front to be attacked so as to deceive the enemy as to the 
real point of danger. The closest liaison between artillery 
and infantry is essential when smoke is being used. 



4 2.\Ai:tiU©ry ’ mid gas ahell kay be rtTed m con- 

jun4ioa witi- th« smo^ h^re tlKj real attack, to keep the 
enemy ta~ esispense 3-na s<#H.iorce him to hamper himself by 
wearing ^ mas^. . 

< S, ^moke can be prdjedted from mortars, but except when 
the employment jQ^'temoke by these weapons forms pai-t of 
the general plan, 4t should only be used in cases of puitly 
local objectives, such as the capture cf a . defended post. 
•Phe employment of smoke in such cases must not be on such 
a scale as to interfere with the plans of the superior commander 
or of formations on a flank, and with observation from the 
air. 

15. * Artillery escorts. 

1. Artillery ’ on the field of battle is generally protected by 
the djstiibutioi^ of the other arms, fiitteries which have a 
dear field of fir© can protect their own front ; the fianks and 
rear of a line ol guns are its most vulneirable parts^ 

2. Should the guns not be protected by the existing dis- 
tribution of troops^ a^speciai escort should be detailed, and if 
this has not been doim^ it is the duty of the artillery com- 
mander concerned to apply to the commander of the neaiest 
troops, whoa must provide bn escort The duties r»f this 
escort will be : — 

i. ‘To give timely warning of any threatened attack. 

ii. X© keep hostile bodies beyond effective rifle range 

of the guns^ or, in case of necessity, to cover the 
withdrawal ol the guns. 

* 3. All ground within rifle range which might aflord conceal- 
ment to an lenemy should either be occupied by the escort or 
be under its effective fire. The escort commander should place 
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»/here he cW best superintend lii& command, , and 
rapid communieatlon between himself and the artillery 
, anander.. The senior officOT' present, whether ' artillery 
commander or escort commander, > will issue ’ tlie necessary 
instructions to the escort, but the escort* commander must in 
either case have a free hand in carrying them diit^ ' 

16. Working parties and tasks. 

1. All arms are responsible for the construction of ordinary 
field WOIK.8 without any technical assistt^nee from the 
enf^ineers. Such work will include the construction of 
defensive systems, the provision of cover from fire and the 
construction of obstacles. 

h'ield works should be regairded as a miliary duty and 
should be executed as a military operation. * , ^ 

Infantry commanders will be responsible for siting, orgaiit 
izing and constructing field defences. Infancy cifficeis must 
study the most suitable types of defences- and the detai’s of 
siting, depending on armament, ground^ concealment, &;c. 

The engineers will normally be eniployed only on works 
requiring technical skiP, special tools, or especially elaborate 
organization, such as the construction of rear position^ defences. 

2 Field works required b/ the infantry may therefore be 
divided into two classes : — ^ ^ 

(a) Work for which infantry formaiions and , units are^^ 
responsible . — This will be carried out under the 
orders of the infantry commanders with materials 
supplied by the engineers, but Without engineer 
assistance or supervision other than technical 
advice or minor assistance in technical details, 
such as fixing of. timbers ia complicated shelters, 
&o. The provision of this technical advice or 
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minor assistance is the duty of the < > 1 : < 
liaison officers with infantry formations. 

(h) Work for which the engineers are responsible. — 'h. 
will be carried out solely by engineer units or 
by engineer units with the assistance of working 
parties from infantry or other units, or civil 
labour. 

In the work under class (6), there will be two principal 
officers involved : — 

i. The engineer officer in charge of tlie woik. 

ii. The officer in command of the woikiiig paity (in the 
case of infantry, the company or platoon commander). 

3. The officer in charge of the work is responsible for making 
the preliminary reconnaissance ; tracing out the work ; 
supplying materials and extra tools if necessary ; supplying 
guides to bring the working party to the site of the work. He 
must also see that arrangements are made for provision of any 
covering party that is required — in addition to the working 
party. 

4. The officer in command of the working party is respon- 
sible for the disposal of the men on the work, that all orders 
as regards smoking, lights, talking, arc strictly obeyed, that 
there is ho idling, that* no man withdraAvs or is allowed to 
leave his task unfinished without reference to the officer in 
charge of the work or his representative. 

It is also his responsibility to decide whether in the event 
of suffering serious casualties the men should be temporarily 
withdrawn or an attempt made to carry out his task at all 
costs. If heavy casualties are anticipated the authority which 
orders the work must give definite directions as to its relative 
urgency. 
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- 5, The (^oeK coumani^irig the working party will decide, 
in conspltatipn with the effic^r in chafg^ et the work, hgw best 
to distribute his men ; thisja^ould be' dpne by sections and 
platoons. ' ^ j ' ' f I * 

^ limits of each platoon and company should be clearly 
jpaarked an(J each guic^e should he shown jto what point to bring 
his parly and the extent of its task. * , 

6. 'The arrival of the parties must be so timed that one party 

does not hav6 to wait while another is being put on to the 
work. ^ ^ 

7. The ofheor in charge of the work wih decide on the 
number of men required. The officer who details the woiking 
party will arrange that it is composed of complete formations 
whose numbers approximate to those originally demanded. 
This ensures that the men work in complete units under their 
own officers and that a proper proportion of non-commissioned 
officers, stretcher bearers, etc., are also detailed. 

It may not be possible to adjust* these exactly but the impor- 
tance of detailing complete formations as against detachments 
of certain numbers is paramount. 

8. All woiking parties will have sentries posted over them 
to give warning of the approach of hostile aircraft, &c. When 
in close touch with the enemy working parties will have 
covering troops out i n front as well as their own sentries. Arms 
and ammunition will be placed in readiness in case of alarm. 
Gas helmets must always be in “ alert position ” in forward 
areas. 

In rear areas, arms and equipment may be left under 
guard in a convenient spot. 
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0> A normal method of forming up on aftask is as follows : — 

i. The working party is formed in single file and moves 
to one of the flanks of the task. 

ii. The leading man halts on the right (or Teft) of his 

task, and the man following him wheels inwards 
to a point on the task two paces to the inner 
flank of the leading man. 

iii. The remainder on reaching the alignment of the 

task wheel inwards in succession and take up their 
position two paces from the preceding man. 

!▼. It is advisable for an officer or N.C.O. to mark each 
man’s position on the task as he moves into line. 
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CHAPTER IL 
PROTECTION. 


Protection when on the Move. 

17. General princi'ples. 

[See F.S.R., Vol. II, Chap. VIII.) 

1. 1 ^ force when on the move can only be regarded as secure 
from surprise when protection is furnished in every direction 
from which attack is possible. 

Infantry are employed on protective duties while forming 
part of : — 

i. Advanced guards. 

ii. Flank gua/ds. 
hi. Rear guards. , 

2. The whole object of advanced, flank and rear guards 
is to preserve the freedom of action of the commander of the 
whole force. 

This is effected by : — 

i. Securing information about the ground, the move- 
ments and location of the enemy, 
u. Ensuring the protection of the main body from 
sui'j)rise or interference by the enemy, 
hi. Containing the enemy when he is met, so that the 
commander of the force may be afforded time to 
develop his plan of action. 
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3. The action of protective troops must always be baaed 
on the interests and intentions of the commander of the whole 
lorce. 

1^ ^Adi?anccd gUdtds. 

1. Infantry forming [)art of an advanced guard to a force 
advancing must act with the gfeatest vigour and speed. 
They must drive off all small parties of the enemy’s screening 
t loops as quickly as possible, in order not to delay the advance 
of the main body. 

In order to assist the comniander to' carry out his plans, 
the best action of an advanced guard will usually bo to attack 
the enemy when hq has been located. Such a coui-s^? vv;ill 
throw the opposing troops on thp defensive and place' them 
at the disadvantage of having to defend hastily chosen posi- 
tions. If the enemy is in strength it has the advantage of 
forcing him to disclose Ids numbers and thereby affording 
valuable information to ilie commander of the force. But 
such action must alw'ays be in accordance with the plans of 
the coinwancicr (see F.S.R., Vol. fl, 8ec. 83, 2). 

2. 8peed of advance is the fiist conrsideration when not in 
cj^mtact with the enemy. Hence hn advanced guard w411 
move on a narrow front along roads and other channels of 
communication with such distances between advanced anti 
supporting bodies as to avoid possibility of surprise. 

^ 3. When in contact with, or in the vicinity of, the enemy, 
security and speed of advance arc equed considerations. 
Hence the advanced guard should mo\'e by boujids on a 
broad fighting front ac.oss country, 

^ 4. In such cases a ba.talion might have one company 
fgrward as an advanced guard. ; This company might be de- 
ployed in diamond foirnation, and the foiw'ard and flanking 
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platoons, also. Tho reservo platoon should be kept con-. 
centrated as long as possible. I’his formation has the ad-, 
v&^n'age of affording protection against surprise, while at 
the same time allowing time and space for manvuvre if, 
Oither the forward or one of the flanking platoons encounters 
the enemy. ' ' ' 

5. A broad frontage will enable the ground to be covered 
by observation, avoid the danger of surprise enfilade fire 
from tactical points on the flanks and allow room for de- 
ployment and manteuvre. 

6. The forward and th? two flanking platoons should 
normally have a rifle section forward. They should send a 
pair of scouts ahead, who sJiould move by bounds, signalling 
back with their rifles “ no enemy in sight ” or the reverse.^ 
The distance the scouts should be ahead will determined 
by the nature of the ground. Tliey should keep within 
view of the forward section. 

7. If the scouts come under fire, the remainder of tha 

section should niove to the ncart^st fire position from whence 
fire can be o| ened. • 

8. Scouts and the forward sections should not advance, 
on a direct line. Tliey myst use all available cove^ and 
commanding ground from which tfiey can observe the country 
over which their platoon is moving. This applies equally ta 
larger forward bodies. 

0. The supporting companies will follow in a similar 
manner at a suitable distance. 

10. Mounted officers should make tlie fullest use of their 
hqrses. Thus they will be able to. exercise fuller control and 
save themselves unnecessary fatigue. 

11. When following up enemy ;rear guards, after breaking 
through a hostile position, the same principles as laid down 
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above will be followed. This course of action must, however, 
be distinguished from the pursuit of a disorganized enemy. 
In this case speed and relentless pressure are the first 
essentials, though reconnaissance and precaution should not 
be relaxed. Further success will often depend on the initia- 
tive displayed by local commanders. 

12. In eich of the above cases when the enemy’s positions 
are definitely located, the action of advanced guard infantry 
will be based on the principles and tactical considerations 
laid down in Chapter III for the attack. 

19 . Flank' guards, 

1. If danger is anticipated from a flank, a flank guard 
should be pushed out in that direction. When a force is 
marching across the probable line of advance of the enemy, 
the question as to whether an advanced guard will be needed 
as well as a flank guard, must be solved on the merits of each 
individual situation. In such a case, to employ a large 
advanced guard may be a violation of the principle of economy 
of force ; on the other hand, to fail to do so may not satisfy 
the principle of adequate ])rotection at all times. In any 
case, scouts or patrols will alw'ays be necessary to cover the 
front of the unit or formation. '• 

2. The role of infantry forming a flank guard to a force is 
to protect it from surprise or interference by the enemy. 
Although this role is in the main defensive, vigorous local 
offensives may be necessary to drive off hostile advanced 
troops. It is essential. hoAvever, that such local offensives 
should not be allowed to develop beyond the point of easy 
disengagement. In such an event, the situation must be 
reported to the commander of the whole force in order that 
another flank guard ma3^ be detailed to protect the force 
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during the remainder of the march. If attacked, the object 
of the flank guard will be to delay the enemy for the time 
necessary to secure the undisturbed movement of the main 
body. In this case, therefore, the principles governing its 
action will be similar to those laid down in Sec. 53, for 
retirements. 

20. Rear guards. 

1. The general principles governing the action ol rear 
guards are contained in F.S.R., Vol TI, ^ecs. 86, 87, 88 and 89. 

2. In retiring under fire, portions of the firing line should 
usually retire alternatively, affording each other mutual 
support by taking up successive fire positions at some con- 
siderable distance apart, from which the retirement of the 
portion nearest the enemy can be covered. 

Protection at REr5T (Outposts). 

21 . General principles and rtdes for ouijasis, 

• 

1. Every body of troops when halted will be protected by 
outposts, in order that it may rest findisturbed. 

2. To see without being seen is one of the first principles 
of outpost duty. All troops on outpost must therefore be 
concealed. 

3. A force can only be regarded as secure from surprise 
when every body of the enemy within striking distance is 
so closely watched that it can make no movement which does 
not immediately become known to the outposts. 

It is the duty of outposts to give warning of any threatened 
attack, and in the event of an attack to gain time at any 
sacrifice for the commander of the force protected to put his 
plan of action into execution. 
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While the first dtitjf of the oiitposts, therefore; is 6b«erv^ 
tionr of the enemy, the Second is tesifetaneei ' 

4. ' Observation of the enemy will consist of — " ‘ ^ 

^ i. Keeping such a close watch on all bodies^ of th^ 
enemy within reach of the outposts that n6 
movement can be made unobserved. 

ii. Watching all approaches along which an enemy might 

advance. ^ \ 

iii. Examinyig all neighbouring localities in which hijf 

patrols might be concealed, or which he might 
, occupy preparatory to an attack. . t 

Resistance will consist of delaying the enemy on a prepared 
defensive line, called the outpost line 'Of resistance, untH 
furthei orders arc received fi^om the commahder of the forc^ 
protected. 

5. Outpost troops will usually .consist of all? arms. The 

mobile troops will be responsible for observation^at a^distance 
from the outpost line, and the infantry for observation of 
the area immediately in front of the oli^post pbsition. 'AH 
arms are required for the duty of resistance. Artillery and 
machine guns cart, however*, only be em^iloyed in strength with 
outposts if they occupy the groifnd \^hicdi the main body i^ lb 
hold in case of attack. ^ 

The outpcfet mobile troops will Carry 'out their duty by 
means of patrols pushed- well forward* in 'the direction of tte 
enemy. The outpost infantr}'' will be divided into jpiquets and 
supports, the former to^furtiish sentry grortps and to hold thfe 
outpbst line of resistance, the latter to reinforce' the piquets 
when requited. jWheh the opposing fotces'are within cloSfe 
touch, outpost infantry w^ll also be required to foVnii^h patrol^ 
and on occasions a portion of it may be held back tof fotm a® 
oiitpostj reserve {see Sec. 23). f ^ 



6. Outpost work is exhausting. Not ft man n<>r ai hotse 
more than necessary must be employed. The ditty of obser- 
vation must never be relaxed ; the number of troops detailed 
for resistance will depend on the ground, the proximity ot 
the enemy, and the tactical situation. 

7. When Uiere is any chance of a force coming in conflict 

with the enemy, the commander> before halting, should first 
decide on his dispositions in case of attack, and thCn arrange 
the quartering of his command and the general position of 
the outposts. . 

8. The distance of the outpost position from the troopft 
protected is regulated by the time which the latter will require 
to prepare for action, and by the importince of preventing 
the enemy’s field artillery from approaching within effect ve 
artillery range of the ground on which these troops will deploy 
if attacked. On the other hand, especially in the ease ^ of 
small forces, the distance must not be such as would permit 
of the outpost being cut off, or, as would necessitate the 
employment of an undue proportion of men on putpost duty. 

9. The commander will, when nec^^ssary, divide the outpdsh 
line into sectors, delegating responsibility for the holding 
of each sector to the commander of a suboi-dinat-e unit or 
formation, and defining the* limits of sectors by distinctive 
features, such as trees or cottages. The tops' of hills 
or the bottoms of ; valleys are not suitable as tactical 
boundaries ; roads shoujd Be inclusive to ohe or other sector. 
Each subordinate commander concerned will detail the rteces- 
sftry troops for his own sector, and will' appoint an officer ta 
command them, who is designated the outpost obmmander. 

The subordinate commanefer concerned will be responsible 
that his outposts arrangements are co-ordihated with thcs(» 
of the sectors on his fiftiiks. . ' f 
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10. In the case of a small force the commander will usually 
himself detail the whole of the outpost troops, and will either 
retain the command in his own hand or appoint an officer 
to command them. 

11. Detachments in close proximity to the enemy must 
avoid useless collisions. Attempts to carry off detached 
posts, sentries, <fec., unless with some special object, are to 
be avoided, as they serve no good end, give rise to reprisals, 
and tend to disturb the main body. 

12. Outposts stand to arms and patrols are sent out one 
hour before it begins to get light, and they will remain under 
arms until the patrols report that there is no sign of an attack. 

1,3. Signal communication must be maintained at all 
times between all parts of an outpost position, and between 
the outposts and the main body. 

14. No compliments will be paid on outpost duty. 

22. Duties of an outpost commander, 

1. Before the force halts," an outpost commander should 
be given information on the following points : — 

i. What is known of the enemy and of other bodies 
of our own troops. 

ii. Intentions of the commander who appoints him if 
the enemy attacks, and in particular the line of 
resistance of the main body. 

iii. Where the force to be covered will halt. 

iv. The general position to be occupied by the outpost 

troops under his command, and if there are other 
troops on his flanks, the limits of the line for which 
he is responsible. 

V. Detail or the troops allotted to him. 
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vi. Hour at which the outpost troops will be relieved. 

vii. Where reports are to be sent. 

2. After receiving the abo r ' information he will give such 
orders as are immediately necessary for protection against 
surprise. He will then allot tasks to his mobile troops, and 
will decide on a line of resistance for the outpost troops. 
When there are other outpost troops on his flanks, he will 
co-ordinate his arrangements with those of his neighbouring 
outpost commanders, and will ensure that no ground on his 
flanks remains unwatched. 

3. In choosing an outpost line of resistance, he should 
remember that retirements of advanced troops to a supporting 
line are dangerous, particularly at night. As a general rule, 
therefore, the piquets should be posted on the line of resistance, 
which must be chosen with this object in view. 

Co-operation, intor-communication, and the exercise of 
command will be facilitated by placing the piquets along 
well-defined natural features, or in the vicinity of roads : 
but this must not- outweigh the? necessity for the best tactical 
dispositions possible. If the force«is likely to remain halted 
for several days, especially if a period of position warfare is 
expected, commanding grpund is of great value to the 
artillery. On the other hand, if halted for only one night, 
commanding ground is not essential. 

4. As soon as the foregoing details have been decided on 
an outpost commander will issue orders on the following 
points : — * 

i. Information of the enemy and our own troops so 

far as they affect the outposts. 

ii. General line to te occupied by the outposts : 

frontage, or number of roads allotted to each 
outpost section, and situation of the reserve 
Sec. 21, 9.) 
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iii. Distribution of outpost mobile troops, artillery and 
machine guns. 

iv Dispositions in case of attack. Generally the 
outpost line of resistance. 

V. vSpecial arrangements by night. 

Vi. vSmoking, lighting fires, and cooking. 

' vii. The hour at which Outposts will be relieved, 
viii. The place to which reports will be sent. 

5. The outpost commander will decide whether the reserve 
is to occupy quarters or to bivouac, and whether the supports 
or reserves ma}" take off accoutrements, off-saddle, unhook, 
and unharness teams, <fec. 

6. As soon as the outposts arc in position he will inform 
the commander who appointed him. 

23. The reserie. 

The necessity, or otherwise, for the provision of* a reserve 
depends on circumstances, shch as the size of the force to 
be covered, the proximity of the enemy, the probability of 
attack, the time requited by the troops protected to come 
into action in casei of attack, the distance of the outposts 
from I those troops; and tlie nature of the ground. It lies 
with the outpost commander to decide whether any of the 
troops allotted to him shalbbe used as a reserve. . 

24. Duties of Oie commander , of an cvtj'cst cem^avy. 

1. Outpost companies provide piquets, detached posts, 
and supports .as required. 

2, T{ie commander of aq outpost company, having received 
his orders,jWiIl,move his command, takjng precautions against 



surprise, to the ground allotted tp it, where the men will be 
halted under cover. , ' : 

. 3v He will then examine the ground, decide on the number 
and position bf the piquets, and, if necessary, of detached 
posts, required by day and by night, and on the position pf 
the support. He will give instructions to the commanders 
pf piquets and detached posts, and will arrange for. a pro* 
tracted resistance to be made on the line occupied by the 
piquets, which must correspond generally with the outpost 
line of resistance indicated by the outpost commander, and 
should suppport, and be supported by, the companies of 
either flank. . , 

4. As soon as the piquets are in position and tligir groups 
and sentries posted, he will withdraw the covering troops. 
Such troops as are required for night dispositions only should 
not be posted till after dusk. 

5. If it is necessary to send out patrols (see Sec. 29) he will 

make the required arrangements, deciding whether they 
should be furnished by piquets or supports. When the 
troops who covered the company's advance to. the outpost 
position are available it is .sometimes convenient that they, 
who already know something of the countjy in front, sliould 
jbe detailed for this duty. * ; . ' ' 

' 6* He will communicate with the companies on the flanks 
of his position, land will ascertain - the dispbsitions of those 
companies, so as to ensure no ground bedng unprotected. Hp 
will also maintain communicatitn- with the outpost com- 
mander. • . r \ : j . . 

7. Piquets, detached posts r and auppocts will as f.^i‘ 
possible be composed of complete units, » the supiwits con- 
sisting of those platoons or, sections not required for .piquets 
4md detached posts. ‘ ; 
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8. The distance of the support from the piquets will 
depend on the ground. The support should be able* to rein- 
force the piquet line rapidly when required, yet should be 
far enough away to prev'ent the men’s rest being Unnecessaiily 
disturbed. 

9. When the company is watching a very extensive front 
it may be advisable to divide the support into two or more 
parts, or to detail a support to each piquet. 

10. Communications between supports and piquets 
should be marked out in such a way that they can be followed 
easily at night without confusion. Every man of the support 
should be told exactly what he is to do in case of attack, and 
should be required, while daylight lasts, to get a clear mental 
picture of his surroundings. 

11. Supports will maintain communication with their 
piquets, and, if there is one, with the reserve. 

25. Dufies of a piquet commander. 

1. As soon as a piquet commander has received his orders 
he will move his command, by a covered approach, if possible, 
to a spot in rear of the portion o/ the piquet line for which 
he is responsible. He will then examine the ground and 
decide on the number and position of sentry groups required, 
both by day and by night, remembering that no more should 
be used than are absolutely necessary. By day, in open 
country, one^ sentry over the piquet, and one sentry group 
in front of it, may often be all that is required. He will 
then explain his orders to the piquet and w ill detail the 
various duties and their reliefs, including one or more single 
sentries over the piquet itself, for the purpose of communi- 
cating with the sentry groups and warning the piquet in 
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case of attack. Sentry groups required only for night dis- 
positions will not be posted till after dusk. 

2. In order to prevent the men being unnecessarily dis- 
turbed at night, he will arrange that the non-commissioned 
officers and men of each relief of the various duties bivouac 
together, and apart from the other reliefs. All reliefs should 
know exactly where to find the men of the next relief. 

3. He will satisfy himself that every man of his piquet 
knows the direction of the enemy, the position of the next 
piquets, and of the support, and what he is to do in case of 
attack by day or by night. He will then post his sentry 
groups, satisfying himself that no portion of the frontage 
allotted to him is left unwatched, and will instnjct sentries 
and commanders of sentry groups on the points enumerated 
in Sec. 26. 

4. He will strengthen the position to be defended, providing 

accommodation for the support as well as the piquet, and 
will improve communications where necessary, without 
waiting for orders on these points, and will make the necessary 
sanitary arrangements. ^ 

6. He will impress on his men the importance, where 
possible, of getting a clear mental picture of their surroundings 
while daylight lasts, so thht they may the more easily find 
their way about by night. 

6. He will maintain communication with the piquets on 
either flank, arranging with them for mutual support, and 
while limiting as much as possible any movements in the 
line of sentries which might be visible to an enemy, he will 
satisfy himself that the sentries are alert and understand 
their duties. 

7. Piquets will invariably be ready |or action. By night 
the men must never lay aside their accoutrements. If 



mounted meji are a^ached to an infantry piquet they ^hquld, 
^heilev^r possible, off-saddl^,^ bijt one maUj should a4waye be 
ready for instant* action. , ^ r * 

! 8. ^^Dt more than a f^w,uien sh 9 ul<^ be allowed toje^ve the 
piquet for any purpose at cpc^time. Tl^ey'ghoujct n^ver be 
alIou(^d to mOve about in pr.iii frop| of the sentry lipe when 
Wking^waterj fuel, forage, &c. , " 


j i i26. S^ntrieS and ieniry gr<iiq 

^ 1. Sentke^ in the front Jine are posted in groups, which 
consist ^of fi^om three to, ci^pi men, un,der a N-CVO. 
br the oldest sbldieri Thc^e gioups repiain on-duty for 
bight Of twelve liours^ and, thus requirp no reliefs when the 

i brce is only baiting fo‘r th6 night. In bppn country one man 
8 posted as a scntiy, while *the lemainder fie down close at 
hand ; but if the country is close, or special precautions are 
peces^fy,’ the, sentry i)bst‘ may l)e doubled. Sentries should 
always be pasted dbuble’^wnen men are vcrydircd, 

2. 'The distance of a sentry ^j)ost from the piquet depends 
entirely upon the ground. Sentries should be placed so as to 
gain a clear view over, ther ground in their fiont^ whilst con- 
cealed from the epe^ny’s view. 'To avoid attractihg^attontion, 
they shoiild not be permitted to^nove about; on' the otlwT 
nandi' permission to lie dovhi, except to ’fire, should only be^ 
^iven for special reasons, since sentries^ pefmittedj to lie down 
nbt rentain Sufficiently alert. Senti ies must be made ^o 
replise the fmjrortance Of their woik, And their eyes and ears 
|nu8t' af^ays be i'eadj^ tp catch any, indication oi the presence 
or the np>vbnjeht Of'^e enemy: fexcept iiig|»t, or in h fog, 
xhe bayonet8*bf sentries shohid not be fixed. 

3, On the approach of any person or par^y, a' sentry 
i|i! mediately’ warn llis ^qup, When the nearest person* is 



sythia 8pe?b¥ng distance the,)sei;t^ wpA ^all (^xxt^HdU^ tal5,e 
covdr iiimself, and get ready to fire. " Any person not obeying 
the sentry, or attempting to make off after being challenged, 
will be fired upon without hesitation..’^ Jf the order to halt 
is obeyed, the group commander will order the person, pr ope 
d^ the jiarty, to advance and giye an account of himself. 

* 4.' Sentries must know, In addition to the points mentioned 
i^ Sec. 25 :~ 

i. TJhe direction of the enemy. ^ 

ii. The^ posif ion of tlie sentries on their light and left. 

iii. The position of the [liquet, of neighhounng pmuet^ 

and of any detached post ip the neighbourhood. 

iv. The groiuid they to watch. 

V. How they are to deal with persons appipaching their 
pofits. ^ 

vi. Whether any fti^oidly jmtrols or scouts may la 
expected to return through their portion of the 
line, and the signal, if any, by \vhich they may 
bo recdgnjscd. • 

and, by day — 

^ vii. The names of all ^ illages, rivete, j&e.', in \ i:‘w, and the , 

' ' j^laces to which roads? and railways lead. 

^Copimanders o| sentry groups^ ni,ust, in addition, know 
v«[hat> is to be dope with persons found cmteiing or leaving the 
optpost line {see Sec, 28). They must also be^giyen exploit 
orders what to do in ca^e of an advaiicp indorep by the enemy . 
\nfhether they are fio remain at their posts, which in this case 
rnust be protected fropi fire from befiind as well as from the 
front, or whether they are to retire on the piqpejj. In the 
lafter case they must be warned of the, danger of ar^vpig 
h'padlong on the pipuet only just ahea4 9f th^ enemy. , Ip 
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consequence of this danger such retirements are rarely per- 
raisoible at night. 

27. Detached posts. 

1. Detached posts from an outpost company may occa- 
sionally be necessary in front of, or to the extreme flank of, 
the line of resistance, to guard some spot where the enemy 
might collect preparatory to an attack, or which he might 
occupy for purposes of observation. They should only be 
employed in exceptional circumstances, owing to the danger 
of their being cut off. 

2. The strength of a detached post will depend on the duty 
required of it, and may vary from a section to a platoon. 

3. Detached posts act in the manner laid down for piquets 
ttnd sentry groups. When only required for night dis- 
positions they should not be posted till after dusk. 


28. Traffic through the outposts. 

1. No one other than troops on duty, prisoners, deserters 
from the enemy and flags of truce will be allowed to pass 
through the outposts either from within or from without, 
except with the authority of the commander who details the 
outposts. Inhabitants with infonnation will be blindfolded 
and detained at the nearest piquet pending instructions, and 
their information sent to the outpost commander. 

2. When there are large numbers of refugees it will, in 
practice, be impossible to prevent them crossing the outpost 
line. Special arrangements will be necessary for their collec- 
tion as close behind the outpost line as possible. Defiles, 
such as bridges over a river, make suitable collecting stations. 
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3. No one is allowed to enter into conversation with persons 
presenting themselves at the outpost line except the com- 
mander of the nearest detached post, piquet or outpost 
company, who should confine his conversation to what is 
essential. Prisoners and deserters will be sent at once, 
under escort, to the authority appointed to interrogate them* 

29 . Outpost patrols. 

1. The duty of observation as defined in Sec. 21 'will 
be carried out principally by means of patrols or standing 
patrols {see para. 7 below). 

2. Movements of patrols through the outpost line should 
be as few as is consistent with the performance of this duty. 
By day movements through the outpost line may disclose 
the dispositions of the outposts, while by night there is great 
danger of returning patrols being shot by their own side. 

3. Whether mounted troops from the outpost line are 
patrolling to the front or not, every commander of an outpost 
company is responsible for his owp protection against sur- 
prise. He will be informed by the outpost commander as 
to what mounted patrols have been sent out, and must then 
decide what further patrols, if any, are necessary for his own 
security, having due regard to the principle enunciated in 
para. 2 above. When mounted troops are in front it should 
seldom be necessary to send out infantry patrols by day 
unless the country is very thick or the weather misty. By 
night the majority of mounted troops will be withdrawn, 
a few standing patrols only being left out to watch either 
the enemy or distant points by which he might approach, 
and increased vigilance will then be necessary on the part 
of outpost companies. 
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In the absence of definite orders piquet commanders are 
responsible for taking such action as they deem necessary 
for the sexjurity of their piquets. 

4k Outpost patrols, wliether mounted or dismounted, may 
eonaist pi from three to eight men under a non-commissioned 
officer. They should never be sent out in such regular sequence 
as will enable the enemy to foresee their movements. If 
a force halts more than one day in the same place the hours at 
which the patrols gO out (except those before sunrise, see 
para. !>), and also their route, should be changed daily. 

5. An outpost patrol, when going out, informs the nearest 
sentry of the direction it is taking and arranges some signal 
by wliich it may be recognised on its return. ■ In the eVeut of 
a patrol not returning whtn expected, another should bo sent 
out, unless it is considered inadvisable to do so. 

6. When mounted troops are available they should move 
out before it begins to get light and patrol all approaches 
T^Ithin distant field artillery range of the outposts. AVJien 
mounted troops are net available infantry patiols should 
Ik'i sent out at this tinK,*but it will seldom be advisable for 
them to reconnoitre so far frcrni the outpost position. I’hcse 
patrols must remain out till after daybreak. 

7. A standing patrol is a patrol sent out to remain at 
dome definite spot to watch either the enemy, a load by 
which he might advance or a locality where he could con- 
centrate unseen. Standing patrols may be furnislied by 
mounted troops or infantry. They arp of the utmost value, 
especially at night, as they obyiate constant movement. 
A standing patrol must be prepared to remain out for several 
hours. Its commander must arrange to send back an imme- 
diate report of any hostile movement observed, and, if ^the 



enemy advances in strength, he must in default of other 
orders, retire on the piquet line before becoming seriously 
engaged. 


30. Battle outposts. 

If the enemy is close at hand and battle imrainei^, or if the 
battle ceases only at nightfall to be renewed nexf day, the 
whole of the troops must be in complete readiness for action. 
There may not even be room for outposts and the tfoops will 
have to bivouac in their battle positions, protected only by 
patrols and sentries. In such cases the most advanced 
troops take the place of the piquets. It will oftem occur in 
these circumstances that no orders can be issued by superior 
authority as to measures of protection, and in any case nothing 
can relieve the commanders of advanced troops Of the 
responsibility of securing themselves from surprise, and,, 
unless circumstances forbid, of keeping touch ^ith the- 
enemy. 

• 

Protection from Hostile Aircraft. 

31 . Methods of dealing with hostile aircraft. 

1. The most decisive method of dealing with hostile air- 
craft at a height is to attack them with armed aeroplanes. 
Aerial fighting, however, requires space for manoeuvre, and 
low-fiying aircraft must be dealt w’ith by fire from the ground. 

2. Machine gun, Lewis gun, or concentrated rifle fire from 
the ground is effective against aircraft up to about 3,000 feet, 
and anti-aircraft gun fire up to 20,000 feet. 

3. It is a principle of air defence that every commander, in 
additiDU to arranging for the protection of his conimarid froni 
surprise by hostile aircraft, is at all times responsible whether 
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on the move or at rest, for dealing with hostile aircraft flying 
over his oommind at an altitude not exceeding 3,000 feet. 
Concealment will, however, generally be the best protection 
fro n the air attack. 


32. ConMihralions affecting the opening of fire. 

1. The moral and material effect of Lewis gun fire against 
aircraft flying at altitudes not exceeding 3,000 feet is much 
greater tli\n is apparent from the ground and limits the 
information which the* hostile observer can obtain. Fire 
shoulii, therefore be opened, against all low-flying hostile 
aircraft except in cases where it is essential to conceal from 
the enemy that a certain position or locality is occupied 
and the troops are so well hidden as to escape detection unless 
they open fire. 

2. Indiscriminate fire aganst hostile aircraft is, however, 
very undesirable. Fire should, therefore, usually only be 
opened by those troops specially detailed for this duty and 
must be carefully controlled. 


33. VisiUlity fro7n the air. 

1. Careful forethought and a knowledge of the extent 
to which objects on the ground can be distinguished from 
the air will enable unit commanders greatly to reduce the 
amount of information which can be acquired by hostile 
aircraft. ^ 

As an instance, the shadow cast by an object is more 
noticeable from the air than the object itself, and troops can 
often escape detection if they rerpain in shade while the 
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aircraft are overhead. Movement is easily distinguished by 
low-flying aeropJancs, but if troops lie face downwards and 
are not in regular lines they are difficult to observe even in the 
open. 

2. Visibility from the air depends largely on atmospheric 
conditions, but the following table may be taken as a rough 
guide as to the detail which can be seen from various heights 
in fair weather. 

At 500 feet troops can be recognized as hostile or friendly. 

At 1,000 feet concentrations in trenches can be seen. 

At 1,500 feet movements of small parties in the open can 
be observed. 

At 5,000 feet movements of formed bodies on a road ar<» 
visible. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INFANTRY IN ATTACK. 

34. General principles. 

1. The jgcnerAl action of infantry in the attack is goyerned 
by certain piinciplcs wJiieh are ppplicablc to both large and 
small units. 

2. ' It is seldom either possible or desirable to attempt to 
overwhelm an enemy everywhere, it therefore follows that 
the commander of each body of troops, possessed of the power 
of manceuvre, must select some point or position in the 
enemy's defensive system against which he can direct his 
decisive attack. 

The objective selected for. the decisive attack should be 
struck unexpectedly and, in the greatest possible strength. 

To attain this result the importance of the following prin- 
ciples should be fully realized : — 

i. The principle of reconnaissance. (To obtain in- 
formation by observation and by fighting.) 

ii. The principle of surprise. (Generally obtained by 

rapidity of manoeuvre and secrecy as to the 
intention or as to the point of attack.) 

iii. The principle of economy of force. 

iv. The principle of co-operation. 

, V. The principle of fire and movement, 

vi. The principle of exploitation of success. 



3. The attack is 'divided'irito tliree priftcipal |)Hase^ : — i 

i. The initial pha^ of reconnaissapce, , followed by^ 

^ r^lenUess* pressure ,on the enefny he ha^ 

been located, in order to discover the we0,k portion^ 
of his defence." 

ii. Penetration into the enemy’s defences. 

iii. iSxpIditatioft of the success gained, andY^rsiiit. 

The principles' of surpiise, econdmy of force, co-orei^ation. 
fire and movement, must always be kept in mind and applied 
to the fullest extent in all three phases. 

4. Each phase ‘of the attack will normally require three 
separate bddies of troops for its execution, which will be 
called respectively : — 

i. Forward body. 

ii. 5^upports. 

iii. Reserves. 

The forward body will seek^out fqr, -and when Icrated, 
attack the enemy along the whole^fijont^of the sectot alfotted 
to it and by relentless pressure, will wCar down- the euemy’s 
resistance in Order to' discover the weak portions of ihe 
defence. ' . ' j 

The supports wilf move up behind the forw*ard ' body in 
such formations as uill enable them to retain their power 
of rhatideutrre. They will, on the initiative of the commander 
of the whole, penetrate the wea^ portions of theMefcnce and 
foithwith attack the flanks and t^ar Of those poftions of the 
defence which are holding up the attack. ’OrdCn^ fot the 
actual execution ‘of tiie attack by the supports ate issued by 
their owto immediate hdmmander. 1 ’ ^ ^ 
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The third body, retained as a reserve by the commander 
of the battalion or larger formation will, on his orders, exploit 
the success when the objective has been gained and carry out 
pursuit. The reserve will also be available to meet the 
unexpected events which occur in every battle. 

35. Considerations on the tactics of the attack. 

1. The aim of infantry in attack should always be to get 
to close quarters as quickly as possible. 

The governing principle is to carryout the assault with the 
minimum force necessary to capture the objective, whilst 
keeping in hand the maximum force ready to deal the decisive 
blow, exploit success, or counteract failure. By these means 
only is the commander able to keep control of the course of 
the action, since troops once committed to the assault cannot 
be diverted to other than their allotted tasks. 

2. The tasks allotted to infantry in the attack are : — 

i. To gain a definite objective. 

ii. To maintain the. ground won. 

iii. To prepare for a further advance. 

3. Every commander before, he decides on his plan of 
attack and issues his orders will take the following steps : — 

i. Study all available information about the enemy and 
his positions. 

ii. When time permits, send forward scouts and patrols 

to reconnoitre in order to discover the location of 
the enemy and the most covered lines of approach. 

iii. When possible carry out a personal reconnaissance 

of the ground over which his troops are to ad- 
vance. noting the tactical features and best lines 
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of approach. In this reconnaissance he will 
arrange, when possible, for his subordinate 
commanders and liaison officers from other arms 
or fonnations to accompany him. He will point 
out to them the objectives and frontages and 
explain the dispositions and intended action of the 
other arms. 

4. The degree of resistance which the enemy may be 
expected to offer will determine how the attack is planned. 

Resistance may bp of two kinds : — 

i. Unorganized or hastily prepared resistance as in an 
encounter battle. 

ii. Organized resistance necessitating a deliberate 
attack. 

6. Unorganized or hastily prepared resistance will be met 
witli : — 

i. When the enemy has not had time to prepare an 
artificial system of defence ; in which case he will 
probably be defending his ground in a series of 
tactical points or localities, with troops hastily 
brought into action, distributed in depth, 
ii. When the organized resistance has broken down. 
In this case the enemy should have had no time 
to plan or organize his further defence, and will 
resort to similar methods as in (i). He will depend 
on parties of his troops dispersed over the ground 
in the form of scattered machine gun and rifle 
posts acting on the initiative of local commanders. 

In either case this form of resistance must not hold up the 
advance. It must be overcome by the determination of 
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coihpany and platoon commariclcrs acting ' their own 
initiative 'v^^ithin their own spheres of action, and relying 
fnairily on their own resources for fire to cover their forward 
piov^raents. 

6. Organized resistance will be encountered when the enemy 
has had time to prepare an artificial system of defence, 
consisting of elaborate field works, wire entanglements, 
trenches, dug-outs, <fec. Organized resistance will require 
an organized attack —a general plan of movement for a number 
of units of all arms in co-operation —and pre-arranged covering 
fire (artillery barrages, mortars, machine* guns). 

7. In the following paragraphs the tactics to be employed 
by infantry in the attack are considered chiefly in gelation 
to the encounter battle. The infantry attack, however, 
should be conducted on the same linos in both forms of 
battle. The chief point of difference lies in the necessary 
limitation, in the case of the deliberate attack, of the depth 
ta which the attack can be’ carried on, and the difficulty 
of lauhehing reserves in pursuit. This limitation is necessi- 
tated by such considerations as the necessity of consolidating 
tlie success gained by means of previously' arranged protective 
artillery and machine gun fire, and also by the number of 
succesivc defensive systems to be attacked. 

8. In'. modern war, unless a decision is quickly pbtained in 

the opening weeks of the campaign, the opposing armies 
tend to become immobile, chiefly owing to the great power 
con '‘erred on f^he defence by mode/n armaments. The armies 
i^itl then be distributed in great d^pih, and the attackers are 
faced with the necessity of breaking through not dne position 
bnly^ but a series of positions extending back to a depth of 
Several miles. ^ ‘ - ' 
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In such cases otae of the chief' problems wjiich a commander 
will have to solve is the depth and' width of- qach successive 
portion of ' the defensive system, toi be attacked^ and what 
proportion of his force he will employ onoac^ of th^ objectives. 
The guiding principle |o be kept in mind is that only sufficient 
troops ^hould be delailcid for the capture of oack successive 
objective, as is consistent with tl^ principle that the attack 
should be carried out in sufficient strength to enable the 
objective to be taken in the shortest possible tinie. Definite 
bodies of troops must be told off to definite objectives. Other 
troops following up in rear, who have been detailed for the 
capture of the ne^ct objective, must not be thrown into the 
fight until it is clear that fatigue or disorganization is beginning 
to check the monientum of the original attackers., 

9. Objectives for a battalion must be fixed at the furthest 
limit to which it is likely to maintain the vigour df its attack, 
aiccordirig to the conditions of ground aiid estimated resistance. 

10. The nOnhal rotes of th»^ fomard body, supports and 
reserves in the attack are as follcAvs : — ' 

i. The forward body will be ordered to seize an objective 
defined, befoiejiand, . either on a map dr" ofi the 
ground.' It is thft duty of the units of this body 
to press forward to the oj^jective irrespective of 
what is happening to' adjoinihg units, so long 
as they see that their supports are^clbse at hand, 
and thus projecting theii\fl^ks. / , 

The vatiouS portions of ,the |orwar4 body will 
pn‘ occasions be able to afford each^bthei mutual 
support* by fire, and all commanders piust be on 
the alert to assist lipita on tlieir' flanks in this 
‘ manner when the situation ^it. Mutual 



support amongst the leading infantry will, as a 
rule, however, be more automatic than deliberately 
arranged, and in no case must its absence be 
allowed to induce hesitation in the advance. 
'The paramount duty of all leadem in the firing 
line is to get their troops forward, and if every 
leader is imbued with the determination to close 
with the enemy, he will be unconsciously assisting 
his neighbour also, for as a rule, the best 
method of supporting a neighbouring unit is 
to advance. 

When, however, they are held up by the enemy's 
organized fire at close ranges they must keep him 
pinned to his ground and absorb his attention 
by maintaining a vigorous fire and working 
their way closer w hen opportunity offers. 

Any dackening of pressure by these forward 
bodies will results in the defenders being able 
to turn their attention to the flanking attacks 
which are being directed against them. 
iL The supports will move close at hand. Their normal 
purpose is to assist the forward body to gain the 
objective by applying extra pressure at the right 
moment and at the right place. This can only 
be done if supports retain their power of manoeuvre. 

If the fire of the enemy is holding up the forward 
body, it will be the duty of the supports to turn the 
flank of, and enfilade, that portion of the enemy’s 
defences whose garrison is opposing the forward 
body. To achieve this supports may have to quit 
their direct line of advance and follow in the wake 
of a neighbouring unit, which is able to advance. 
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They will pass through the gap thus made and 
advance against the exposed flank of the enemy, 
against which they will deliver an immediate 
blow. As soon as this manoeuvre has had the 
desired effect both forward and supporting troops 
will reorganize and continue their advance until 
the objective has been gained. Steps should then 
be taken to prepare the ground thus won for defence 
against possible counter-attack by the enemy. 

Patrols should be sent out to keep in touch 
with the enemy and to reconnoitre the ground 
with a view to further advance. Troops should 
be reorganized in depth as soon as possible, and 
only the minimum of troops necessary for its 
defence should be kept in the forward line gained 
so as to avoid undue casualties, 
iii* The reserves are the means by which the battalion 
or higher commander exploits success or retrieves 
failure. When the , objective has been gained 
he will launch the reserve in pursuit. In such 
circumstances full advantage must be taken of 
the disorganized state of the enemy and no 
opportunity of 'exploiting the enemy’s local 
reveree must be lost. The normal role of the 
reserve therefore will be to exploit the success 
and carry on the pursuit until such time as other 
infantry or troops of the more mobile arras such 
as cavalry or tanks have caught up and passed 
through them. In this way ,a relentless pressure 
will be maintained on the yielding enemy. If the 
attacking troops fail to gain their objective, the 
commander will use his reserve to relieve exhausted 
troops and to deal with counter-attacks. 



; 1 1^. ’ It n^uat ba cona^otly hoinxe ^ ^|nd,that pressure 
should he broijight to be^ ou the enen^y by supporting 
)ti-oops in plac^es wb^e tha a|;tack progressing, 
ratl^r t|;ian. where it is hald.up^ ^ever by the mere 
reinforcenaent oxt thi^keniugiUp of a Uue of troops who 
have bhe;a ^unable to advanoe. ^ 

^ 12. Xiie* relative stiehgth necessary for the forward body, 
'^upport^ fi^nd reserve will depend largely on the ground, 
the extent of the enemy’s resistance, and on the amount of 
support available fiom artillery,] tanks, and other arms, 
f 13. ^Forward bodies of infantry are re^onaible for clearing 
ill enemy defence po^s within then frontage up to their 
fillottcd objectives. is dangerous to the general success 
of the attack to pass on t^rqugli any gaps that may exist, 
^nd leave Ijh^csc posts pndestroyed. It is the role of the 
remainder of the attacking unit tp push Qn through the 
^aps made, leaving tl^e qt^ure and clearing up of thp posts 
to those portions pf the attacking unift which have been 
detailed jfor tips purpose. j 

^ 14. |When attacking ap enemy distributed in depth, it is 
of yital importance to ensure that the momentum of the 
pttael^ is pot lost by the delay caused by the clearing up of 
fmall pcfits in the enemy’s defences >vhich are still holding 
put, apd.'by ^he necessary reorganization of the companies 
(or platoons) which b^'ve carried out the assault. Therefore 
the commander of the battalion (or company) must be ready 
to pu^k part or the whole of his supports through any gap 
piade by anqthes of his own fprwardi companies (or platoons) 
|o replace the company (or platopai) which is engaged in 
^lea^ing up. The latter body will then become the supporting 
unit fpr the copipany (or ^plajtpon) which has pushed on, and 
jvill pontmue the advance aa sopn ^ itihas been reorganized. 
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It is important, however, to preserve the tactical unity of 
each battalion, company, or platoon. Forward platoons who 
have succeeded in advancing must not move forward to such 
a distance that they lose touch with their supports. 

15. When a weak portion of the enemy’s defences has 
'been found, and the infantry have succeeded in breaking 

through at that point, troops on the flanks of the point of 
penetration must endeavour at once to widen the breach 
made in the enemy’s position and to confirm the advantage 
gained. It is of the greatest importance that the breach 
should be widened in proportion to the depth of the penetra- 
tion into the enemy’s position. Continued pressure in one 
direction without a corresponding extension of base will 
result in lack of manoeuvre space and an increasing difficulty 
of communications. 

16. In the encounter attack, when the enemy’s main line 
of resistance has been broken and his forces in these positions 
have been defeated, it is essential that the advance should 
be continued with rapidity, and that every advantage should 
be taken of the enemy’s disorganization. Units, on gaining 
their objectives, must be prepared to resume the offensive 
at the earliest possible moment, and every commander 
must be ready to push forwaM in order to exploit success to 
the utmost limit. Although definite objectives may have 
been allotted to battalions in the original orders for the 
attack, nothing should be allowed to hamper the initiative 
and freedom of action of their commanders in pushing forward 
beyond such objectives in those circumstances when the situa- 
tion obviously demands it, and when their men are still, 
capable of further action. 

17. When trqops have reached their final objective, infantry 
must reorganize and consolidate on the lines laid down in 

(B 15234)q c 
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Chapter IV. Every commander must safeguard his im- 
mediate front by seizing any tactical features which are 
sufficiently close to the line of pbservation to be of assistance 
to the enemy in covering a counter-attack or m interfering 
with any further advance. Patrols, with Lewis guns, should 
always be sent out at once in front of the line of observation 
to keep off hostile patrols, and, during the hours of darkness, 
to give warning of any enemy movements in the vicinity. 
Directly the objective has been gained and consolidated, 
every effort should be made to relieve the troops who have 
borne the brunt of the attack, and to replace them with 
troops who have been less heavily engaged. After an attack, 
in some cases it may bo found that there are more troops 
on the ground than are required for the defence of the position. 
Such troops should be withdrawn from the forward posts 
and distributed in depth in rear of the position. The troops 
thus withdrawn can then be employed for patrolling, carrying 
parties, replenishment of ammunition, &c. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the movement of troops during a 
period of consolidation is 6ften much restricted by the action 
of the enemy. It is therefore important, whenever practic- 
able, not to employ more men for the capture of a position 
than are required to hold it. , It may be impossible to make 
any withdrawals before nightfall, and a large number of 
men may, therefore, be exposed to enemy artillery ftre to no 
purpose. 

18. The successful application of the two principles of 
co-operation and exploitation of success depends largely 
on the accurate knowledge, of the situation which the superior 
commander is able to gain from all parts of the battlefield 
throughout the attack. , Without spch “ k^^jvledge , he will 
be unable to influenpe the course of the, little to the, best 



advantage by the timely use of bis reserves and by the 
requisite control of the other arms. 

Reports should be made cut on prev.’ously prepared 
message caids and wilt include : — 

i. Exact position at the time of report. 

ii. Progress made. 

iii. The degree of the enemy’s resistance. 

iv. Movements of the enemy. 

v. The future plans of the officer making the report 

and how he intends to carry them out. 


36. The hattalicyn in attac\ 

Frel.minary measure^'. 

1. The powers of personal control of a batialion commander 
upon the field of battle aie limited, and success will dej^end, 
in a great rneasure, on the clearness of the orders which commit 
his leading companies to the attack. He should be guided 
throughout the action by the e^seittial principles laid down 
in Sec. 34. 

It is of importance that the battalion should not be hurried 
into action without good reasop, but that time should be 
taken for reconnaissance of the ground, for the issue of orders, 
and for instructions to be given by company and platoon 
commanders to their subordinate leaders and to the men. 

Many of the following paragraphs dealing with the action 
of the battalion are also applicable to the action of the com- 
pany and the platoon in the attack. 

2. When receiving his orders tha battalion commander 
should endeavour to see that he is supplied with any details 
known to the authority giving him his orders, regarding the 
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general situation, and in particular that of the enemy and of 
the troops on his flanks or in front of him. He must obtain a 
clear understanding of his objective, the limits of his frontage, 
and the ext-ent of the help which he will receive from the 
other arms. 

3. He will endeavour to obtain information on the following 
points, which are of the utmost importance to the success of 
his plan of action : — 

i. The extent of the enemy’s position. 

ii. The enemy’s defensive dispositions. 

iii. The weak points tactically in the enemy’s position. 

iv. The location of the enemy’s machine guns and 

defence posts. 

V. The position of wire and other obstacles. 

vi. The best positions for his companies to form up on. 

vii. The most covered lines of approach. 

viii. The best line o'* attack eombining cover and at the 
same time facilitating the support of the other 
arms. 

X. The best positions for his headquarters during each 
stage of the attack. 

ix. The most covered line of advance for his support 
and reserve companies. 

4. He will then issue his orders for the attack. These will 
include ; — 

i. Information regarding the enemy, his dispositions 

and the presence of wire and other obstacles. 

ii. Information as to the position and intended action 

of troops on the flanks and in front if the battalion 
is to pass through other troops. 
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iii. Tlie allotment of tasks and frontages to his companies 

and machine gun platoon (if the latter is not 
brigaded). 

iv. The assembly and forming-up positions for the com- 

panies. 

V. Compass bearings for the advaifte. 

vi. The action of the other arms in immediate support, 

vii. Signalling arrangements. 

viii. The time at which the attack will beg n (usually 
referred to as the zero hour), 

ix. Arrangements for the synchronization of watches. 

X. The intended location of his headquarters before, 
during, and after the attack, and the points to 
which reports will be sent, 

xi. Notification of the medical arrangements, 

xii. Collection of stragglers. 

xiii. The escort of prisoners and where to send them. 

xiv. Ammunition supply during tl^p attack. 

XV. Equipment to be worn. 

xvi. The surplus officers and men who will remain behind 
to replace casualties when the engagement is over, 
xvii. Orders to the quartermaster regarding the bringing 
up of rations. 

5. The original tasks of the companies will be allotted in 
accordance with Sec. 35, 1. 

6. The forward companies only will be allotted definite 
"rontagea, the battalion frontage being divided between them 
if more than one company is detailed to form the forward body. 
This division will be based, not on the extent of the frontage, 
but on the difficulty of the task, i.e., the strength of the enemy’s 
position on the respective frontages, and,^ the nature of the 
ground. 
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7. In t'-e <}a,s6 where the euemt’s disj>ositions are knowti^to 
some extent and considerable resistance is anticipated in the 
earlier stages of the attack the battalion will normally be 
distributed with two companies forward, one company in 
support and one in resgrve. Such a distribution will ensure 
that the attack of the leading infantry is not held up by 
outlying machine gun posts and that when the company in 
support is committed ro the attack it will deliver its decisive 
blow against the main resistance and not during the pre- 
liminary stages of the attack. 

8. Where the enemy’s dispositions and the likelihood of 
early resistance are doubtful, one company only might be 
forward and two retained for suppoit. Thus the main 
strength of the battalion will not be committed to any definite 
role before it is needed and the situation of the enemy dis- 
covered. 

9. The assembly positions for each company should be 

chosen with a view to their being under cover and where 
possible, facilities should be afforded for the issue of food 
and hot drink, the distribution of ammunition, the filling of 
water bottles. . 

In an encounter attack, while the battalion commander is 
carrying out his reconnaissance with the company commanders 
fVie companies should be moved to any convenient assembly 
position where they can remain under cover until they are 
ordered to advance. 

10. The forming-up positions should be under cover , if 
possible. Troops should be formed up. in these positions, 
prior to the attack, close to and parallel to the starting line, 
which should be chos^en in such a manner as to ensure that 
correct direction is obtained at the start of the attack. , 
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H. Compass bearings wiH be given for the general line of 
advance of the battalion and that forward companies. 

12. The means of communication will include visual signal* 
ling, telephone, wireless, ruimers and lights at night. Flicker- 
ing lamps at night, facing towards the rear, are valuable 
to guides, runners, and ration parties. 

13. Where the choice of the time at which the attack will 
begin rests with the battalion commander, he must consider 
the importance of obtaining surprise by rapidity of action, 
but he should endeavour to allow his company commanders 
sufficient time to reconnoitre the ground and issue their 
orders. 

14. S 3 mchronization of watches will bo obtained by the 
signal officer sending round reliable watches to each company. 

15. The choice of successive positions for battalion head- 
quarters should be governed by tbq conditions laid down in 
Sec. 2. Likely positions for headquarters during and after 
the attack should be decided upon by observation or from 
the map. If these are found to be unsuitable after the 
attack has begun, runners shdtild be left at the position 
originally selected in order to receive and pass on messages. 

16. The medical arrangements should be made in consulta- 
tion with the battalion medical officer. The position of aid 
posts and of the advanced dressing stations should be notified. 
The slightly wounded should continue to advance U 4 til the 
objective is gained. It should be pointed out that such 
action on their part will have an inspiring effect on their 
comrades. The more seriously wounded must endeavour to 
hand over, their ammunition to thoso near them. 

{B 16234)5 o 4 
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17. Stragglers’ posts should be placed at suitable positions 
on the routes leading back from the battle line. It will be 
the duty of the regimental poh'ce to collect stragglers and 
send them forward again to battalion headquarters. 

18. Escorts for prisoners should not exceed 10 per cent, 
of the number of prisoners in each batch. When possible 
the regimental police who have brought stragglers forward to 
battalion headquarters should take back batches of prisoners 
to brigade headquarters, 

19. The route and points to which it is intended that 
ammunition will be brought up during the attack should be 
notified to all subordinate commanders. The ammunition 
should be brought forward by bounds as the attack pro- 
gresses. It may sometimes be possible to arrange for ammu- 
nition to be brought up by tanks or dropped by aeroplanes. 

20. TTie equipment to be worn will depend on the local 
and the tactical conditions. 

21. A surplus of all ranks will be left behind and will con- 
stitute the cadre for re-forming the battalion. The ofheers 
and N.C.Os. selected must therefore be experienced, whilst 
preference should be given to those needing a rest on account 
of previous fighting. They n\ust be informed where and to 
whom they must report, and arrangements must be made for 
their accommodation and rations. 

22. When time permits, the battalion commander should 
arrange a conference with the commanders of the other 
arms in immediate support of his force, when he will explain 
his intentioiis and dispositions. 

The conduct of the attack. 

23. The success of the battalion’s attack will largely depend 
on its commander’s plan of action as contained in his orders. 
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During the attack he will influence the fortunes of the fight 
by the timely use of his support and reserve companies. 

24. The attack of the battalion will be carrietl out according 

to the principles and considerations laid down in Secs. 34 
and 35. ^ 

25. The forward companies will advance direct on the 
battalion objective in accordance with Sec. 35, 10, i, 
in order to reconnoitre and pin down the enemy opposed to 
them. They must endeavour to gain the objective by their 
own resources if possible. 

26. When the forward companies are unable to make further 
headway the battalion commander, whoso normal position 
should be with his supports, must endeavour to judge by 
reports and observation whether the time has arrived for 
him to intervene in the fight. 

If he considers that the attacking companies have succeeded 
in pinning the enemy down on th^ir immediate front, but are 
unable to make further headway with the resources at their 
disposal, he will direct the commander of the supj)orting 
company to turn the flank of and deliver a decisive attack 
against that section of the enftmy’s defences which is holding 
up the attack. He will indicate the flank to be attacked and 
the general di^ 5 ction, but leave the method of execution to 
the company commander. Having committed his support 
company to this definite rjle, the battalion commander will 
assume control of his reserve company. 

When the enemy ’.s resistance has been overtlmown, the 
forward and support companies will reorganize and 
continue the advance on the objective. If either the forward 
or support companies are unduly exhausted and the bat- 
talion commander judges that further resistance is likely to 
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be ertcountered before the objective is reached, he may find 
it best to replace one of them with the reserve company, 
exchanging riles, in order to maintain the momentum of the 
attack. In such a case the company to be replaced must 
hold on to the ground already gained while the reserve com 
pany is moving forward to replace it. 

27. The distance of the supporting units from the forward 
companies should be such as to avoid the fire aimed at the 
forward company whilst being near enough to take advantage 
of any breach made in the enemy’s defences. The distance 
will, therefore, depend on the progress of the forward company 
and the amount of cover obtainable on the line of advance. 
A normal distance would be about 400 yards. The distance, 
however, should be sufficient, if possible, to enable it to man- 
oeuvre under cover, instead of under the enemy's fire. It 
should move by bounds preceded by ground scouts. Each 
bound should be made to a tactical point from which it can 
move to fulfil its proper role in^' the attack. As soon as a gap 
is made by one of the forward companies, the supporting units 
should be pushed forward as quickly as possible through it. 

28. The distance of the reserve company from the support 
company will normally be about 400 yards. The distance 
must be such as to prevent it getting involved in the fight 
and so be able to fulfil its proper role. During tife later stages 
of the attack it should move forward by bounds, as near as 
possible to the troops in front. It will thus be able tb pass 
through directly the objective has been gained and carry out 
pursuit, or if a considerable counter-attack develops, it will 
be in a better position to deal ivith it. 

29. Directly the objective has been gained, the battalion 
commander \i41l launch his reserve in pursuit as laid down in 
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Sec. 35, 10 (iii). Where neither tanks, cavalry, nor . other 
battalions are available to pass through and carry on the 
pursuit the battalion commander must instruct the com- 
mander of the reserve company, as to the limits to which he 
may carry the pursuit. 

30. The battalion commander must seiac the opportunity 
to push forward beyond his original objective if the enemy 
appear demoralized and he sees the chance of gaining further 
objectives without serious opposition, j 

31. As soon as the final objective has been gained, tho 
battalion will consolidate in depth according to the principles 
laid down in Sec. 44. The forward companies will con- 
solidate a position on or slightly in advance of the objective, 
w liichover is most favourable for the defence and as a jumping 
olf position for a fresh advance. The. support company will 
take up a position in rear, preferably, on a flank, in readiness 
to carry out a counter-attaek. 

The reserve company, if it has not been employed in the 
pursuit; will take up a position in rear of the objective 
V hich it will consolidate as a final position of resistance for the 
battalion. 

32. During the progress of the attack and after con- 
solidation the battalion commander will send back reports 
on the lines 4aid down in Sec. 35, 18. 

33. As reports are received from his subordinate com^. 

manders, he must decide as to which reports concern him 
alone and those which concern his own superior or the com- 
manders of- the other arms in immediate support of him. 
Ho must at once send back the information contained in the 
latter. * 

'34. The battalion commander will ensure that measures- 
are taken by the commanders of all companies to-kedp^him 
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informed, throughout the attack, of tlie situation and their 
progress. 

36. The battaJion commander will keep in touch with the 
battalion on his flank by sending out patrols as the need for 
information and communication arises. 

36. The battalion commander will keep in touch with 
the artillery and other arms by the methods laid down in 
Chapter VI. He must above ail keep tliem informed of the 
position and progress of his forward companies and the loca- 
tion of all enemy defence posts, on which he wants fire to be 
concentrated. 

37. The battalion commander should endeavour, after the 
attack, to relieve the companies who have borne its brunt as 
early as possible. If the forward companies have, as is 
usually the case, been the most severely engaged they should 
be relieved by the support and reserve companies. 

37. The company in attack. 

Preliminary measures. 

1. The company commander will base his orders on those 
received from the battalion comihander. He should allot 
tasks and frontages to his platoons and give orders as to 
their distribution. He must state in his orders where he v ill 
be himself during the attack. 

2. The distribution of a company will normally be two 
platoons forward and two in support. If the company is 
carrying out a minor attack independently, one of the two 
platoons' normally in support will act as a reserve. Where 
the frontage allotted to the company is unusually broad and 
considerable resistance is anticipated early in the attack, thice 
platoons may be forward with one in support. During the 
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early stages of the encounter battle where the enemy’s 
dispositions are doubtful, an.i strong resistance is unlikely, 
the company may be distr.buted with one platoon forward 
and three in support. 

3. Where the frontage of a company is above the normal, 
the platoons should not endeavour to cover the whole front, 
but gaps should be left between the attacking platoons in 
Order to cover the extra breadth. 

4. Compass bearings will be given for the general line of 
advance of the company and also for the forward platoons. 

Conduct of the attack. 

5. The attack of the company will be carried out in accord- 
ance with the essential principles and tactical considerations 
laid down in Secs. 34 and 35. 

0. The company commander will ensure that he is kept 
informed throughout the attack of the situation and of the 
progress of his platoons. 

. He is also responsible that’ all essential information on 
these points is passed back to the commander of the battalion. 

The company commander will also keep in touch with the 
companies on his flanks and will send out patrols for this pur- 
pose if necessary. 

7. The company commander must use every opportunity 
afforded by the fire or smoke provided by other units or arms 
to get forward or round the enemy’s flanks. 

8. The forward platoons of the leading companies will 
advance direct on the battalion objective as laid down in 
Sec. 35 . It is their role to reconnoitre for and pin down 
the enemy opposed to them. They must endeavour to gain 
the objeotive by their own resources if possible. 
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. 9. If the forward platoons are unable to advance, the com- 
pany commander will make use of his supporting platoons to 
push through where the resistance is weakest, and thus turn 
the flank or flanks of those portions of the enemy w^hich 
are holding up the advance. Directly the enemy’s 
resistance has been overthrown the company will reorganize 
and resume their advance on the objective. The company 
commander may find it advisable during the reorganization 
to replace one or more of his forward platoons from Jiia 
supporting platoons in order to maintain the vigour of the 
attack. 

10. The rear platoons of a company must never continue 
their advance until all centres of resistance within the com- 
pany frontage have been destroyed. 

11. Diiectly the objective has been gained the position 
will be consolidated and patrols sent out on the lines laid 
down in Sec. 35, l.\ 

38. The platoon in attack. 

1. The platoon is the smallest unit which can be divided 
into independent bodies each capable of fire and movement. 
It is, therefore, the smallest unit which can carry out the two 
essential parts of the infantry attack. It is able to pin the 

•enemy down and also to manmuvre round his flanks. The 
platoon is, therefore, the tactical unit on which all infantry 
tactics are built up. 

2. The pi t^on comminder v.ill base his orders on those 
received from his company commander. He will give orders 
as to the distribution of his s^tions, their tasks and in “what 
formation the platoon \vill move. He Will point out to his 
section commanders any suitable landmarks by which they 
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can keep their direction, and will give them all information 
as to the enemy’s dispositions, entrenchments an(l obstacles. 

3. The platoon will normally be distributed for the attack 
in either square or diamond formation. 

i. If in square formation, two sections will normally 

be forward and the remaining two sections in 
support. The tw^o forward sections should be so 
distributed as to cover the platoon frontage. 
I’he two supporting sections should move in a 
more concentrated formation, in readiness for 
instant mana uvre. 

ii. If in diamond formation, the leading section will 

reconnoitre for and- pin down the enemy, whilst 
the three rear sections will be held ready to man- 
oeuvre so as to carry out the decisive attack at 
the point in the enemy’s defence which offers the 
best i)rospect of success. 

4. Except when following a barrage the platoon com- 
mander should send ground sdbuts ahead, from the forward 
sections, to find the most covered line of advance and best fire 
positions and to guard against ambush. When checked, 
the scouts will remain in observation until the sections come 
up with them, when they will rejoin them. Before the platoon 
is dfeployed, it may be desirable to push scouts out to the 
flanks. They will rejoin directly the platoon has deployed, 
as the formation of the platoon will then itself ensure security 
from surprise. 


The conduct ol the attack. 

5. To ensure success in an attack, every platoon, every 
section, and every man must know what its or his objective isi 
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111 order to reach the objective, direction must be main- 
tained during the advance. As soon, therefore, as he has 
received his orders the platoon commander should explain 
the situation to his subordinates and point out the line of 
advance. 

6. The platoon commander should usually move with the 
forward section or sections during the preparatory phase of an 
attack. Wh«n these have been committed to an attack on 
a definite objectiv^e he will assume control of the supporting 
sections and move with them. 

7. Infantry attacks consist of movement covered by fire, 
and as a general rule, all movement by forward sections under 
enemy fire should be covered by the fire of other sections. 
The supporting sections will often find opportunities for 
covering the advance of the forward sections from positions 
in rear or on the flanks. 

8. When advancing under fire movement will be carried out 

by rushes. The length of rushes must depend upon the 
ground, the enemy’s fire, and the physical condition of the 
troops. It is advisable to make a rush of some length across 
ojK^n ground in order to reach good cover behind which men 
can rest. If a platoon or section finds a long downward slope 
devoid of cover it is often best to make one rush to the 
bottom of the slope. ^ • 

If the hostile file becoi-ies so severe that section rushes 
are no longer possible, the advance must be continued by 
individual' rushes, two or three or even single men from the 
advancing section moving fonvard at a time. 

9. Under certain conditions of ground the fire from the 
two Lewis gun sections can effectively support the attack 
of the remainder of the platoon from positions in rear when 
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overhead fire can be utilized, c.j 7 ., when the attack is down hill 
or across a valley. • 

The Lewis gun sections should be prepared to work in close 
co-operation with each other. By the skilful use of fire and 
movement they will often be able to silence a definitely located 
machine gun, which is checking the advance. ^ 

10. In order to find out the weak points in the enemy’s 
defences and to afford opportunities for the supporting 
sections to manoeuvre round the enemy’s flanks the 
whole platoon must work in close co-operation. The 
effect of such action may afford an opportunity for either 
the forward or supporting sections, or botli, to carry out the 
assault. 

11. The platoon commander must watch the enemy’s 
movements and report at once to the company commander 
and to neighbouring units if anything of importance is 
observed. He must, therefore, keep in close touch with 
platoons on his flanks. 

After a successful assault he must get the men in his 
vicinity under control as quickly as possible. 

12. The section commander will lead his section. 

He must see that direction is maintained and that he does 
not mask the fire of neighbouring units. 

He will deploy his section as soon as it comes under effective 
rifle or machine gun fire ; the nature of the deployment will 
depend on the ground. 

He will control and, if necessary, direct the fire of his 
section and of any leaderless men in his neighbourhood. 

He must select and point out successive halting places 
during an advance and must see that the men place them- 
selves in positions from which they can use their rifles 
effectively. 
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He must preserve a good fire discipline and prevent waste 
of ammunition. x\mmunition from casualties will be col- 
lected. 

He must assist neighbouring sections with his fire whenever 
he sees an opportunit 3 ^ 

He must keep in close touch with his platoon commander 
and with units on his flanks. 

He will give the orders for fixing bayonets. 

When his section is held up he must make every eflort, 
by using all available cover, to gain ground with a view to 
seizing a favourable opportunity to assault. 

immediately after the assault ho must at once regain 
control of his section in vie.v of a possible counter attack. 

13. If at any time a soldier loses touch with his section 
commander, it is his duty to place himself under the orders 
of the nearest officer or N.C.O., irrespective of the company 
or battalion to wliich he may belong. 

No man is permitted to leave his section in action to 
take wounded to the rear, or for any other purpose, without 
special orders. After an action any un wounded man who 
has become separated from his company must rejoin it with 
the least possible dela}'. 

39. Special considerations on the attack in position warfare, 

1. The general principles and s^^stem of attack as laid 
down in the preceding sections hold good equally f;jr the attack 
in positi(f«i warfare on a highly organized position. 

Certain minor modifications of the methods only are neces- 
sitated by the special conditions. 

2. The main differences are that on the one hand the 
enemy’s defences will be artificially much stronger, t^n in 
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an en<)Ounter battle and therefore the attack must be more 
carefully organized, whilst on the other liand his positions 
will be known. The increased strength of the defence should 
be countered by an increa^je of mechanical fi.e j^ower, s) ch 
as tanks and artillery. To increase the density of the 
infantry will only me^n increasing the casualties without 
any compensating advantages. 

Reconnaissance can only be carried out beforehand by 
observation from the air and from the ground, by air 
photographs and intelligence maps. 

3. Infantry cannot be launched against unbroken lines of 
wire obstacles. Hence gaps must be made in the wire either 
by an artillery and mortar bombardment before the attack, 
or by tanks preceding the infantry in the attack. If a bom- 
bardment is used prior to tlie attack to cut gaps in the wiie, 
it is the duty of the infantry to keep them open by patrols and 
constant Lewis and machine gun fire. 

Where the opposing trenches are very close, arrangements 
must be made to withdraw the infantry to such a distance 
as to avoid danger from their own bombardment prior to the 
attack. 

4. The position of assembly should be chosen so that it is 
under cover, and that the infantry can rest and have a hot 
meal there before moving to the forming-up position. To 
gain the benefit from this the distance from the assembly 
to the forming-up ] < sitio i should be short. 

5. The move from the assembly to the fdrming-up position 
should be made by a covered approach or under cover of 
darkness. If open ground hks to be crossed in daylight, the 
method of moving up a few men at a time should be used, 
if time permits, but if not, approach formations, laid 
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down in Sec. 6, should be used. Ample time should be 
allowed, if possible, for this move forward and guides should be 
furnished to lead platoons to their positions. When a 
covered approach is available platoons may pass in turn along 
the same approach at delinite intervals, as a definite frontage 
is not needed during this phase. The main object is con- 
cealment from the enemy. 

6. The forming-up positions should be under cover and as 
close to the enemy positions as possible, so that the infantry 
may be exposed to his fire for the minimum of time. If the 
zone of the enemy’s protective barrage is known, the positions 
should be so chosen as to be clear of it. The forniing-up 
position of each unit should be directly behind their line of 
advance so that a true direction ma}^ be obtained at the start 
of the attack. When a creeping barrage is employed, the 
positions should be parallel to the objective. 

The forming-up positions should be marked out by tapes 
fastened to the ground or by natural features, such as ditches 
01 ’ paths. When the forming-up is to be done in darkness tapes 
are essential. 

7. When there is not time to prepare a forming-up position, 
the attacking troops should be brought up during the night, 
and launched to the attack about dawn. 

8. In choosing the line of attack lAore weight must be 
attached to considerations which facilitate the action of the 
other arms, and less to the possibility of cover, than in an 
encounter attack. 

0. Infantry cannot, with its own arms, develop sufficient fire 
power to drive an enemy out of highly-organized positions. 
Hence their advance must be covered by an artillery barrage 
and by tanks when available. 
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When following a barrage, the infantry must keep as close 
to it as possible. The danger incurred by a shell falling 
short is negligible when compared with that involved by 
failure to gain protection from the covering artillery fire. 

It is essential that the infantry should assault each hostile 
position immediately the artillery have lifted off it and before 
the enemy have had time to man their defences. 

When tanks arc used, the forward seelions must keep close 
to them, in a similai- manner. 

10. In these circumstances co-operation with the other 
.arms becomes of primary importance, and every possible 

means must be used to convey information to the artillery 
and tanks which arc in support of th.em. Above all, it is 
essential that information is sent to tlie suppoiling aitillery 
immediately the final objective is gamed. 

11. Where there is a likelihood of the enemy putting down a 
protective barrage in front of bis positions, the battalion 
should be closed up, with only a few yards between the various 
platoons and companies. They should pass through tlie 
barrage danger zone at a rush, opening out again to their 
proper distances on reaching the forward positions of the 
enemy. 

12. On occasions when it is impossible to assault the whole 
line of a trench, the sections of the trench against which 
no attack is directed must be kept under fire. It may 
sometimes be possible for the artillery to use smoke for this 
purpose. 

13. The platoons should normally be distributed, in an 
attack against a highly -organized position, with the rifle 
sections forward and the Lewis gun sections in support. It 
will be the duty of the latter to protect the flanks of the 
rifle sections and to deal with any stray enemy machine 
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gunners or riflemen who emerge from cover, after the fcaward 
sections have passed on. • 

14. If the forward sections fall behind the barrage, they 
must fight.their way forward by the use of their own weapons, 
backed up by machine guns and mobile mortars. 

15. Whmj the enemy’s positions are very intricate and 
there are a number of large and deep dug-outs, the forward 
company commanders nuist, if following a creeping barrage, 
detail one of their support platoons to clear these dug-outs 
of the enemy before moving on. This is necessary because 
the forward platoons must on no account fall behind the 
barrage, as might happen if they waited to clear dVig-outs. 

16. Communication trenches should be cleared by sections 
moving above ground on either side, and shooting down into 
them. It is fatal to the momentum of the attack, for infantry 
to attempt to fight their way through trenches. 

Balds. 

17. A raid is an attack with a limited and temporary 
objective, in which the attacking party returns to its own 
positions after achieving its ends. 

It may be used in position wailare to harass and thus weaken 
the moral of the enemy ; to take prisoners for intelligence 
purposes ; or to destroy particular hostile defences. Its 
greatest value lies in finding out the identity of the opposing 
units and gaining information about the enemy's intentions. 

18. It is a main principle of a raid that it should cause the 
enemy greater losses than the raiding party suffers. 

The operation, therefore, must take the enemy by surprise 
and must be so timed that the troops will be back in their 
own trenches before the enemy has recovered from his sur- 
prise. Raids must be planned in great detail and when out 
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of the line the raiding parties should, if possible, rehearse the 
operation on a facsimile of that portion of the enemy’s 
trenches which it is intended to raid. 

19. In a raid definite geographical objectives or specific 
tasks should usually be allotted to each section. The raid 
should normally be carriecf out by the rifle sections, acting as 
forward sections. The Lewis gun sections, acting as support 
sections, should cover the attack and withdrawal of the 
raiding sections with fire and, in a daylight raid, with smoke. 
If the opposing positions are very close, they may carry out 
this nUe from points within their own positions ; othcTOse 
they should move out as near the enemy positions as 
possible. 

20. If the main purpose of a raid is to secure information 
by the capture and identification of enemy soldiers, this 
object may often be achieved more easily and with less loss 
by the use of fighting patrols. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INFANTRY IN DEFENCE. 

40. Dpfinilion of the terra defence. 

The term defence is u.sod liere in its broadest sense, and 
includes ; — 

i. Active defence, in which the ultimate object in view is 
to create and seize a favourable opportunity for a 
decisive offensive. 

ii. Passive defence, in whi(!h the object may be to I'e^t 

off an attack without hope of being able to turn 
the tables on the enemy by assuming the offensive 
at some stage of the fight, as, for example, in the 
defence of a fortified post weakly garrisoned. 

iii. The delaying action by means of mameuvre, in 

which effoi-ts are directed to gaining time without 
risking defeat, as in the conduct of rear guards, or 
when awaiting the arrival of reinforcements. 

The Active Defence. 

41 . General principles. 

1. Though victory can be won only as a result of offensive 
action, a defensive attitude may sometimes be temporarily 
necessary or even advantageou.s. An active defence, which 
is inspired with the offensive spirit and imposes continuous 
pressure on the enemy, w ill wear down the hostile resistance, 
and prepare the way for the ultimate defeat of the enemy. 



2. A defensive attitude may be imposed upon a commander 
by the necessity of detaching a portion of his force for 
offensive action elsewhere. In such a case there will generally 
have been time to organize a svstem of resistance, and the 
troops will have been able to take up their allotted posil ons 
without interference from the enemy. On the other hand, a 
commander may be surprised or lose the initiative unex- 
pectedlv and be compelled to accept battle after little or no 
preparation on wliatever groiintl is to hand. In this case it 
is of the utmost importance tliat the decisive attack of the 
enemy should be delayed as long as possible to allow time for 
defensive preparation to be made. Under these circumstances 
infantry will act on the principles laid down for retirements 
($€e Sec. 53). 

3. In a newlv-capturcd position, the forward area should 
be held in comparatively greater force, ^ so that effective 
resistance may be opposed to an improvised counter-attack 
Later, after the etiemy has had time to reorganize his artillery 
and mortars, the distribution of the troops must be modiiied 
so as to reduce the number of men exposed to heav}’^ bom- 
bardment. 

The troops will be divided into two main portions, one, 
known as the general reserve, to be held in readiness for the 
initiation of a general offensive when a favourable opportunity 
has been created, the other to create the desired opportunity 
by temporarily taking up a defensive position, and then to 
co-operate actively vdth the general reserve in its attack on 
the enemy. 

4. In forming his plan of battle the commander has to 
determine the relative strength of these two parts, the time 
and place for the assumption of the offensive by the general 
reserve, and the general distribution, and methods of action 
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of the remainder of the force. , These will all vary^mth the 
commander’s intentions, and will largely depend upon the 
nature of the ground. On occasion hia plan may be to strike 
the enemy directly the latter has comm \ ted his forces to ' 
the attack, and thus lost his power of manoeuvre. In 
such a case it is not likely that a severe strain will be imposed 
upon the part of the force intended to create the opportunity 
for attack, which may therefore be comparatively weak or 
may even attain its object by manceuvring rather than by 
continuing to hold a definite position. At other times the 
commander may consider that his best chance of victory lies 
in allowing the enemy to exhaust his strength in endeavour- 
ing to capture a strong position before the offensive is 
assumed. In these circumstances it is necessary that both 
the position and the force allotted to hold it shduld ho strong 
enough for the object in view. 

5. Infantry allotted to the defence of a defence post or 
defended locality are responsible for holding it at all costs 
and for inflicting the greatest possible loss on the enemy. 

The fact that any post or locality in their neighbourhood 
is lost must on no account be considered a reason for them to 
withdraw in orde** to conform with a consequent readjustment 
of the line. Garrisons which succeed in maintaining their 
positions in spite of hostile successes on their flanks are of. 
the utmost assistance in dislocating an enemy’s organization, 
in breaking up his attack, and in assisting counter-attacks. 

6. Troops detailed for the defence of a position have other 
duties to perform as follows : — 

i. Local counter-attacks. 

ii. The formation of defensive flanks. 

iii. The reinforcement of the stationary defence by 

manning certain pre-arranged fire positions. 
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A counteir-attack may be either an immediate one .or 
undertaken after deliberate preparation and with the assists 
ance of the other arms. If an immediate counter-attack 
is to be successful it must be delivered with rapidity and 
precision by troops already on the spot and specially detailed 
for an emergency of this nature. It should be undertaken 
when the enemy attack has only been partially successful 
and should be diiected against one of his exposed flanks. 

7. In cases where the enemy has succeeded in ^penetrating 
into the defensive system it will usually be essential to streng- 
then the flanks of any breach which the enemy has made and 
to prevent him from widening the breach until a deliberate 
counter-offensive can be delivered. In such cases a defensive 
flank should be formed. In exceptional cases it may be 
necessary to reinforce posts or localities or to replace casual- 
ties, but, as a general rule, troops which are detailed for 
counter-attack duty should not be used for any other purpose, 
and garrisons of localities should understand that assistance 
will be given to them, if and when required, in the form of 
a counter-attack. 

8. Infantry detailed for deliberate counter-attack or for 
a main ottunter-offensive will act in accordance with the 
principles laid down for infantry in attack. 

42. The dmee of a defermve position. 

1. In selecting approximately the position to be defended, ■ 
a commander must be guided by the consideration that the 
framework of the defence will the artillery and machine 
guns. The position must therefore be regarded largely from 
this point of view. 

The next step is to decide on the line to be held and on the 
extent of front to be occupied. The object must be to obtain 
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the maximum of fire effect on all ground over which the enemy 
can advance, with the mimimum of exposure to his fire. An 
extensive field of fire from the position offers many advantages, 
but if the enemy is very superior in artillery a restricted field 
of fire combined with comparative security from his guns 
may give better results. It is difficult for attacking infantry 
to push home an assault against determined troops well 
protected from artillery fire even if the defenders have only 
a field of fire a few hunched yards in depth. 

2. The extent of the front of the position must be pro- 
portionate to the object in view (f.e., to the plan of battle) 
and to /the force available. 

If the frontage occupied in battle is so great as to 
reduce the force kept in hand for the ultimate initia- 
tion of the offensive much below ha^f the total force 
available, the position may be considered too extended 
to be held with a view to decisive action. 

On the other hand, too narrow a front may enable the 
enemy to develop early in the engagement strong flank 
attacks, which may make the position untenable before the 
time is ripe for the assumption of the offensive. 

The flanks arc always the weakest part of a position if they 
are open to attack, and an extension of front which, under 
other conditions, would be excessive, may be advisable if it 
enables one or both flanks to be posted strongly. If tlie 
flanks can be made sufficiently strong the enemy may be 
forced to attempt to drive his assault home against the 
front of the position. It is a great advantage if one flank, 
at least, can be posted so strongly as to compel the enemy to 
make his main efforts against the other, as this will usually 
enable the defender to foresee the probable direction of the 
enemy's main attack and to make his dispositions accordingly. 
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H. Behind the firing line it is important to have sufficient 

depth for manoeuvre. There should be good cover for sup- 
ports and local reserves, and the nature of the ground should 
permit of these being moved either to the front or to a flank, 
as may be required. . , 9 ; 

4. A position fulfilling all requirements can seldom, if 
ever, be found. It \^ill always be necessary in selecting one 
to balance various advantages and disadvantages. But 
since, in active defence, the position is held only as a 
means of creating a favourable opportunity for eventual 
offensive, it is essential that the position should be 
chosen with a view to facilities for launching the attack. 
Unless there be favourable ground for this, the position 
cannot be considered a suitable one for the object 
in view. 

43. Organization of a defensive position. 

I. All defensive positions must be prganized in depth. 
Distribution in depth ensures th^5 necessary elasticity by 
means of which the resistance constantly increases and 
hardens as the attackers penetrate into the position. 

The defensive system will be divided into : — 
i. An outpost zone, 
ii. A battle position. 

The object of the garrison of the outpost zone will be to 
keep constant watch on the enemy by means of observation 
and patrols, to give warning of hostile attack, to defeat minor 
enterprises, and, in the event of a heavy attack, to absorb 
the first shock, and, as far as possible, to break up the enemy’s 
organization before he reaches the main battle position. 
With this object the outpost zone must be oiganized in depth 
and should usually consist of : — 
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L An obsei'vation line of well concealed sentry posts, 
supported by a chain of small posts, 
ii. An outpost line of resistance, consisting of a series of 
defence posts affording each other mutual supiiort* 

2. The battle position will occupy the area in which the com- 
mander decides to fight out the battle ,and break %e enemy’s 
attack. It must' therefore form the keystone of the whqle 
defensive system and must also be organized in depth. 

3. The defensive system should be divided into sectors, 
and p. definite body of troops told off for the defence of each 
sector. The dividing lines between sectors should, as far 
as possible, be denoted by easily recognizable features, 
and should be carried from the most forward point of the 
outpost zone back to the rear of the main battle position, 
the formation which holds each sector being distributed in 
depth, and providing its own local reserves. Each infantry 
brigade sector will be sub-divided amongst the battalions of 
the brigade, but it will depend upon local conditions and 
upon questions of relief, whether a battalion sector will 
include both the outpost zone and the battle position. Tt 
is usually advisal^l^ that at the various points where two 
units, holding a position in depth, adjoin, there should be a 
post manned by representatives of both units, or that patrols 
from both units should meet at .stated hours for the purpose 
of exchanging information. 

44. The construction of a defensive system. 

Prefimitiary steps. 

1. Whether it isi^he intention of tM commander to resume 
the offensive at an ear!;^ dftte whether it is likely thft the 
defensive system will be occupied for & consider Able period, 



ppnoiples on which the construction of all defences should 
be undertauen are the same. In the fonder case, time will 
probably not allow of linking up the various defended 
localities with treJ^ches, and the construction of elaborate 
under^ground defences. It must be remembered, however, 
that it is tt^duty of all troops detailed for the defence of an 
area to oofmnue to imff^ve the defensive arrangements in 
theif area until such time as the offensive is resumed. 

2 . All defensive systems should be planned from the outset 
in such a way that they can bo easily adapted to the require- 
ments of a prolongeddefence. The ground must be thoroughly 
reconnoitred and should it the first be divided into series of 
tactical posts and defended localities. These posts should be 
self-supportinj[, but should be so sited that the garrisons 
mutually support each other by fire. The gaps between the 
posts must be covered by the fire of the garrison of the posts, 
and machine guns may also be sited to bring fire to bear from 
positions in rear or to the flanks. All possible meins must 
be employed to improve the natural tactical JviJbe of such 
posts or localities by the construction ^f i?5(^iited trenches 
and by obstacles designed ^ force tha a|te^^mg enemy into 
areas which can be swept by artillery and ffehine gun fire. 

3. Eao^ post in thl forward area of the outpost zone will 
normally be garrisoned by a sectiom Companies in ^pport 
will usually be distributed in Ratoon posts. Tlfls distribu- 

^ tion will admit of quicker and easier control by their com- 
manders. ^ ^ 

The relative positions of each section post ^jill depend 
on the contours of the ground. * Each 'post will form a self- 
contained centre of resistaibe, capable of al^ou^d fire, the 
duty of j whose garrison it will ^ to defend the area allotted 
toit; lo'^he last man and the 1^ rduncL , 
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4. Immediately the infantry have occupied a tactical 
point and formed a defence post, they must construct fiic 
positions. The first requirement is that the men should be 
able to use their weapons, the second, is concealment from 
the enemy, and the third, protection from his fire. 

Natural features of the ground — such as ditches, banks 
or mounds — should first be utilized, whilst use can also be 
made of shell-holes or existing enemy trenches, provided 
these fit in with the tactical scheme of the defence. If such 
features do not exist or are unsuitable, slits or holes in the 
ground must be dug, to afford cover and frohi which the men 
can use their weapons. 

5. Any roads, bridges or covered lines of approach which 
the enemy might use, should be blocked with wiie or other 
obstacles. Low trip wires and obstacles should be placed 
round the posts so as to shepherd the attacking enemy into 
an area, where the oblique or enfilade fire of two sections 
can converge. 

6. Lover should then be improved, the holes or slits con- 

nected up and short lengths of trench should be dug. fiom which 
all-round fire is possible. The inteiwal between the men 
in each post should be at least five feet, otheiwisc one shell 
ma}' destroy the whole section. ' 

7. Early steps should l>e taken to clear the foreground, if 
necc-ssary, to allow of an uninterrupted field of fiie, if only 
for a short distance. 

Ranges should also be taken at once to any prominent 
objects in the immediate neighbourhood. Fuither ranges 
to more distant objects can be taken later when range marks 
can also be put out, and range cards prepared. 

8. As soon as the foregoing work has been completed the 
trench slits should be deepened to afford protection against 
shell fire. They should be excavated to a depth of five to six 
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feet. As men may have to use their rifles at short notice 
while this work is being carried out, great caie must be taken 
that the excavated earth is not thrown up so high as to 
prevent this. 

If a shell hole is being deepened, the side towards the 
enemy must be made perpendicular. 

9. Jn all digging, care must be taken to cover up the 
newly-exposed earth. The upper sods should be cut and 
put aside for laying on top of the new earth. Grass, leaves 
or any foliage can also be used for this purpose. 

10. As early as possible latrines and cooking places should 
be constructed at some covered spot away from the post. 

11. In all nowly-consolidated positions, movement should 
be avoided as far as possible during daylight. Rations, 
water and ammunition should be brought up as soon as 
darkness falls. 

The deliberate coxxstruptioxl of defences. 

12. If it is necessary to remain on the defensive for a long 
period, the conditions become those of position warfare, and 
the defensive system which has been commenced on the 
foregoing lines must be improved, and strengthened by all 
possible means. 

1.3. Steps will be taken to link up the defence posts and 
defended localities with communication trenches. Control 
will thus be made easier, reliefs will be facilitated by the use 
of these covered approaches, and the comfoit of the troops 
will be greatly increased, while the opposing artillery will 
have greater difliculty in finding targets. It is above all 
im^x)rtai\t to assimilate the, post to the surrounding com- 
munication trenches in order to conceal it, and deceive the 
enemy as to its true locatio 
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Care should be taken when constructing communication 
trenches that they do not afford cover for an enemy attacking 
the posts. They should be made in such a way that fire 
can be brought to bear down th it jwrtion of the trench which 
leads into the post. Wire obstacles should be placed in 
. readiness to block it. 

Before the construction of a trench is begun, the ground 
jnust be thoroughly reconnoitred and the trench sited and 
marked by tapes. 

14. The general position and extent of obstacles will 
depend upon the arrangements necessary for local counter- 
attacks, and for the eventual assumption of the offensive. 
In any ca.se they must be placed under the effective file of the 
defenders. 

If wire is used it should, whenever possible, be concealed 
in hedges, woods, crops, long grass or depressions in the 
ground. 

Obstacles should be so. sited as to check the enemy at points 
where converging rifle, Lewis gtin and machine gun fire can 
be brought to bear cm bis flank/ \ ^ 

Intervals between the posts in the outpost zone should 
be protec^ by obstacles. Qaps shbuld be left to allow 
of the free movement of patrols and counter-attacking troops. 

15. When developing^^a, highly' organized defensive system 

care should be taken that existing posts or trenches are not 
included if they are badly sited, or unless they fit in with the 
general scheme ctf the defence. H their siting is incorrect 
they should be abandoned and filled in. Dummy trenches, 
when used, mpst be so sited that they are of no use to an 
attacking enemy. * 

‘ 16. The trace of a trench should always be irregular in 
order to reduce the results of “hostile shelling, and also to 
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minimize the effects of enfilade fire. Traverses in the trench, 
which should be at least 15 feet thick, will, also serve the 
same purpose. 

Traverses should not be made in communication trenches 
as they make the movement of carr 3 dng parties difficult ; 
the frace should, however, be made irregular • long straight 
lengtlis should always be avoided, except for the final portion 
where tlie communication trench joins a defence post. 

17. The section of a 6re trench should be constnicted in 
such a way that it gives the soldier 4} feet of cover where 
he stands to fire. How much of this is provided by the 
actual trench dug in the ground and how much by the parapet 
of earth thrown up will depend on the site and nature of 
the ground ; in dry ground the parapet should not normally 
be more than 18 inches high, but in wet soil the trench can 
only be excavated as far as the water level will allow. The 
parapet should be at least 4J feet thick, and the top of it 
must be so sloped that the firer can aim at and beyond the 
ground-level immediately in front of the parapet. Whore 
traverses exist their parapets should be levelled to the same 
height as in the fire trenches. Communication trenches and 
the bottom of fire trenches, behind the fire-step, should 
afford 7 feet of cover whenever possible. 

18. Trenches should be dug at a sufficient slope to enable 
them to stand without being revetted. In normal soil a 
slope of 3 feet deep to 1 foot broad is advisable. In sound 
chalk, however, a slope of 6 over 1 is possible. They should be 
dug to their full width from the outset if possible. Narrow 
and deep trenches are only advisable when the enemy is 
known to possess no heavy artillery or mortars. 

19. AH trenches must have a berm of fully IJ feet. If it 
is necessary to revet trenches, sandbags, hurdles, brushwood, 
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corrugated iron or expanded metal supported by long pickets 
anchored to the parapet or parados may be used. 

20. All fire trenches should have fire-steps made at the 
back of the trench, as well as in the front, so that the garrison 
may be enabled to fire to a flank or to the rear. Fire-steps 
should always be revetted first. 

21. Unless there is a natural fall of the ground to carry 
off the water immediate attention should be paid to the 
drainage, and sloping channels should be dug to sump-pits 
made a short distance from the post. Where trench boards 
are available they should be laid as soon as poasible, and 
sumps, at least 2 feet deep, should bo dug under them in the 
floor of the trench. 

45. Special considerations on the defence in jx)sition 
'warfare. 

1. The forward positions should be held more lightly 
than in a newly consolidated defence, so that the number of 
men exposed to an enemy bombardment will be reduced. 
The extra strength of the positions will counter- balance the 
reduction in numbers. 

2. Concealment of the defences is not the first essentiaUas 
is the case in a newly-consolidated position where the enemy 
artillery requires time to locate the dispositions. The enemy’s 
air and intelligence services are able eventually to locate most 
permanent defences, and therefore the first essential is pro- 
tection against bombardment. This will be obtained by 
wide and deep trenches and strong dug-outs. 

3. The avenues of communication should be extended and 
improved, so that troops may be kept under cover until they 
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are required to man their fire positions. All trenches should 
be named, those running laterally being called trenches and 
those from front to rear avenues. 

4. In order to improve the cover, both from the weather 
and hostile shells, mined dug-outs or concrete blockhouses 
should be constructed. Deej) dug-outs should not bo con- 
structed close to the enemy owing to the danger of delay in 
manning the fire positions if a surprise assault is made. Their 
garrisons must be constantly practised in manning their 
battle positions rapidly, both by day and night. In forward 
areas concrete blockhouses are of great value, as the garrison 
can quickly get to their fire positions. A sentry must always 
be posted outside dug-outs containing troops to give warning 
of an attack or of gas. 

5. A complete system of signal communication should be 
arranged, and cables buried as soon as time and labour can 
be made available. 

6. A minutely-organized defence scheme should be drawn 
up and its details must be frequently rehcai'sed, so that when 
the enemy attack comes every unit commander and man will 
know his exact role and carry it out without confusion or 
delay. 


46. Reliefs. 

1. In position warfare the garrisons of positions must be 
frequently relieved for rest and training. 

2. When taking over a position the battalion commander 
accompanied by his con^pany and platoon commanders, or 
their reprijsentatives, should visit the position in dajdight 
beforehand and carry out a carefuj reconnaissance, Informa- 
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tion should be obtained, by obsexvation or from the units to 
be relieved, on the following points ; — 

i. Present distribution of companieH, platoons, sections 

and of the machine guns. 

ii. Dug-out and shelter accommodation. 

iii. Work in progress and proposed. 

iv. Condition of wire entanglements and defences 

' generally. 

V. Any special danger points. 

vi. Information as to the enemy, his positions, habits, 
sniffers, machine guns and mortar positions, work 
he is carrying out, etc. 

vii. Inter-communioatioB. 

viii. Artillery support. 

ix. Position of ammunition stores and arrangements for 
the supply. 

X. Sanitary arrangements. 

xi. Water and food supply. 

xii. Location of transport. 

xili. Any defence scheme for action in case of an enemy 
attack. 

A map of the position should also be obtained. 

3. Machine guns, ob-servers, and a proportion of the sig- 
nallers should normally take over 24 hours before the battalion 
as a whole. 

4. Reliefs will, as a rule, have to be made under cover of 
darkness. Guides must be provided, either from the battalion 
being relieved or from men of the relieving battalion who 
have been up in the position since Ilie previous day. There 
should be a guide for each platoon, for machine guns, and for 
battaHon and company he^quarters. They must know the 
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exact rendezvous at which to meet the relieving units and the 
most covered route to their destination. 

5. Strict march discipline must be kept by all parties 
moving to and from the position. No lights, smoking or 
conversation must be ])ermitted in view or hearing of the 
enemy. The pace in front must be very slow and men must 
keep well closed up. 

6. Before beginning the relief, every party must be told 
what action to take if the enemy attacks during the course of 
relief. As a general rule troops should not retire, but if 
caught in the open should occupy the nearest cover and get 
in touch with the nearest troops holding the f>osition. Reliefs 
should be carried out in instalments, if possible, so that too > 
many men are not moving in the open at the same time. 

7. Patrols should always be sent out while a relief is taking 
place. They will be provided by the unit being relieved. 

8. No post must be evacuated until the relieving troops 
have taken cover. In a night relief the out-going troops 
should get on the fire-steps, and the incoming troops form up 
behind them, changing places on the word “ pass from 
the section commanders. If the trench is too narrow, the 
incoming troops should lie down on the parados, while the 
section commanders change the sentries.^ In a day-light 
relief any system may be u.sed that best conceals the fact 
that a relief is taking place. 

9. Officers and section commanders handing over are 
responsible that they give all possible information and hand 
over all stores before moving out. Receipts must be obtained 
for everything handed over. 

10. Officers and section commanders taking over must 
obtain all possible information, take over stores, tell off 
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sentries and reliefs, get in touch with units on their flanks 
by means of patrols, and then send back a report at once that 
the relief is complete. 

11. Immediately after the relief all men should be told off 
to their battle stations, and should occupy them until the 
company or platoon commander has been round and inspected 
the dispositions. 

12. Rendezvous must be arranged for every platoon being 
relieved, and guides should be used to take them back if 
possible. 

47- Routine in defence. 

1. Immediately after any position has been taken over, a 
reconnaissance of the ground must be carried out* — und(‘r cover 
of dusk or dawn if in contact with the enemy. All comniandors, 
from the section upwards, must be taken over the ground w'hich 
they may have to manoeuvre over, as well as the positions 
they may have to occupy. 

2. Every possible line of enemy advance should be con- 
sidered, and plans must Ije thought out for epuntering each 
move. The-se plans must then be rehearsed so thoroughly 
that they will be put into practice, dirt>etly the emergency 
arises, without confusion or delay. In order to ensure 
co-operation commanders of support bodies must inform 
those on their flanks of their intended courses of action in 
case of attack. 

3. All support companies, platoons and sections must 
rehearse as often as possible their action in case of attack. 
They must practise deploying and moving by covered routes 
to take the enemy in flank, by fire or assault, at all likely 
points at which he might break through. They should also 
be trained to man their prepared positions quickly on an 
alarm. 
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4. To enable troops to reach their positions in the shortest 
possible time, all routes must be carefully reconnoitred 
bcforoliand. These routes should be marked by posts, tape,. 
“ blazing trees, whitewashed stones, &c. (obscured from 
enemy view), and all ranks should be made familiar with them,. 
Bearings should also be taken in case these direction marks 
are obliterated. 

5. Positions must be reconnoitred on or near these routes 

from which a surprise fire can be opened on enemy bodies 
wdio have captured the posts or succeeded in penetrating 
between them. * 

6. The supporting arms should be given a clear idea of 
the probable action and lines of advance of the various 
counter-attacking units. Arrangements must be made to 
notify them by signal or other means, directly these troops 
move to carry out their rc/e, to enable fire to be lifted off the 
area over which the troops will be operating and to support 
their further movement. 

7. The one great advantage which the defence possesses 
over the attack, is that every move can be carefully planned 
out and rehearsed beforehand. This advantage must, ther^ 
fore, be exploited to the full, 

8. During daylight all posts should be held as lightly” 
as is compatible with security, the defence being entrusted 
mainly to Lewis guns. 

9. In daylight one man in each section post should be 
on sentry. At night or in foggy weather, sentries should be 
doubled. In posts held by a platoon two sentries by day 
should usually be sufficient to cover the ground by observa- 
tion, and more should only be employed if necessary. These 
should be doubled by night, but it must be remembered that 
patrolling is the best protection in darkness or fog. 



10. Sentries must never lie down at night, owing to the 
danger of falling asleep. In daylight, however, they must 
assume whatever position enables them to see without being 
seen. 

11. Sentries must know the following points : — 

i. The 'direction of the enemy. 

ii. The extent of ground m hich they have to watch. 

iii. The position of the next sentiies on the right and left. 

iv. The position of the remainder of the platoon, and of 

the platoons on the flanks, 

V. The names of landmarks in^heir sphere of observa- 
tion. 

vi. Wbat action to take if they see anyone approaching 
the jiost. 

If anyone approaches they should warn the post, challenge, 
take cover and get ready to fire. If the order to halt is 
disobeyed they should shoot without hesitation. 

12. At night, the next relief must remain within reach 
of the sentry's foot, so that he may be instantly aroused and 
be able to warn the post without noise. The sentry must 
take up a position where ho cannot bo easily rushed. It will 
usually be advisable for sentries to occupy a different position 
to that used by day, in case the enemy may have noted it. 

13. Sentries must also be trained to rely at night more ' 
on their ears, than on their eyes. They should be taught to 
discern the common sounds of movement. Devices should bo 
utilised, such as trip wires, which vibrato or resound on being 
touched, but not when merely shaken by the wind. 

14. When double sentries are employed, one of them in 
to hi should move occasionally to a flank while the other 
remains halted to watch and listen. 
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15. Men in the posts held by the forward companies will 
wear their equipment constantly, unless authorized by the 
company commander to remove it when detailed for a w^orking 
party. It must then Vje kept close at hard. 

16. Sentries must always be posted and relieved by the 
section commander or his understudy. 

17. Company and platoon commanders must visit their 
defence posts frequently and satisfy themselves that all 
commanders and men are alert and understand their rule 
in the event of attack. They .should alw'ays be accompanied 
by an orderly or runner. 

18. Platoon and section commanders should point out to 
thoir men all neighbouring tactical features, enemy positions, 
any areas which recpiifc particular attention, possible lines 
of enemy approach, and of the positions of the posts on their 
flanks. They should frequently test their knowledge of theSo 
points by questions. Promincftt landmarks should be given 
names. 

19. Inspecting officers of all ranks must take great care to 
avoid attracting the enemy’s attention to the position the 3 ’’ 
are visiting. Unconcealed movement gives awaj^ the location 
of any post and draws lire. Unless covered communications 
exist these visits should be confined to dusk and dawn. 
No parties should be composed of more than two or three 
persons, movement should be as little as possible, and any 
visible distinctions of dress should be avoided. 

20. All commanders should examine and test by actual 
messages the system of inter-comniunication, 

21. Tho}" must see that the ammunition is properly dis- 
tributed and readily available and that their subordinates 
know where it is. 

22. No man ma 5 !' leave the post without the permission 
from his section commander. 
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28. In every post some form of alarm, other than whistles, 
must he arranged to give warning of gas. 

24. Lewis and machine guns should be in position and 
loaded at night ; by day they may be concealed, provided 
they are ready for instant action. 

25. Bayonets should be fixed at night or in fog by all men 
of the forward platoons of the forward companies. If fixed 
in daylight they are likely to disclose the position of the 
defenders. 

26. Points should be marked for firing at night. Rifles 
and Lewis Guns should, when possible, be fixed in a correct 
aiming position before darkness falls. 

27. Rifles and oil bottles should be inspected morning and 
evening. Not more than one man in each section should be 
engaged in cleaning his rifle at the same time. 

28. Sanitation must receive great attention, however short 
the possible duration of the occupation of the position. 
Whenever possible tins or bflckcts should be arranged for 
latrine purposes. Their contents should be buried right away 
from the posts. Rubbish should be collected and buried 
away from the posts also. 

29. When fires are lit at night they should be some distance 
away from the defence post, and under cover if possible, so 
that the enemy may not notice them. 

30. Great care must be taken at night never to light 
matches or smoke cigarettes, &c., in view of the enemy. Such 
carelessness may draw fire. 

31 If occupying a wet or marshy position, every possible 
step must be taken to keep the men’s feet dry : they must 
change thdr socks as often as possible. 

32. All sections should man their battle positions for half 
an hour before dawn and dusk. 
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33. Rations and supplies should be brought up to the 
forward companies by parties detailed from the rear com- 
panies, so that the forward positions may not be weakened. 

34. Platoon commanders must organize the duties and work 
of their sections. When holding a platoon post or when form- 
ing part of the support or reserve companies a 24-hour 
time-table should be prepared to show the sections on duty 
and working. When possible it should be so arranged that 
while two sections arc on duty, the other two are always 
resting. It is of vital importance that fresh and rested men 
are used to mount sentry or go on patrol, particularly at 
night. 

35. A definite programme must be drawn up for the work 
to be done at each post. If there is no danger of attracting 
the enemy’s attention, as much as possible should be done 
by day, in order to allow men to get the fullest rest at night. 

36. {Strict discipline must be maintained, and the men 
must not be allowed to become lax in their appearance or 
care of arms. 

37. When in contact with the enemy, patrols must be sent 
out by all forward companies at night or in foggy weather to 
keep the enemy’s forward defences under observation, dis- 
cover his dispositions and wire obstacles, and obtain warning 
of a likely attack. Maps should be kept by every battalion, 
on which the route and observations of patrols should be 
entered. 

38. If not in contact with the enemy, patrols must 

be sent out by day and night to keep under observation all 
likely lines of enemy approach, and to give warning of his 
advance. » 

39. Patrols for distant reconnaissance should be detailed 
from the reserve company. For close reconnaissance they 
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should be detailed from the support platoons. The latter *' 
should : — 

i. Keep a close watch on all bodies of the enemy withiq 

reach of the outposts so that no movement can be 

made unobserved. 

ii. Watch all approaches along which an enemy might 

advance. 

iii. Examine all neighbouring localities which he might 

occupy preparatory to an attack. 

40. Fighting patrols may be pushed out to points beyond 
the forward positions to break up and delay the enemy attack. 

41. Constant and intelligent patrolling beyond the positions 
of the defence will also prevent enemy scouts or patrols from 
gaining information as to the dispositions and strength of the 
defence. 

42. It must be the aim of company and platoon com- 
manders to gain complete mastery of the ground between 
them and the enemy — surprise will then be impossible. 
Patrols must combine cunning with audacity, and with this 
end in view ; — 

i. Their routes should be changed frequently. 

ii. They must halt at intervals to listen, but must never 

remain long at one spot. 

iii. They must be in a formation, such as arrowhead or 

diamond, in which they cannot be surprised as a 

whole. 

iv. They must always be on the look-out to stalk and 

capture an enemy patrol. 

V. Whatever happens, they must remember that their 
^one essential duty is to get back information. 

They should, therefore, be so disposed that, in case of 
ambush, at least one man can get away to warn the defence. 
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43. Patrols must always be given a definite rdlt and told 
on what points information is specially required. 

44. Sentries must always be informed when patrols are 
being sent out, or are returning, on their front, and in the 
latter case the approximate time when they will return. A 
pass-word tnay be arranged nightly. 

45. At night, if patrols fail to return at the proper time, 
pre-arranged coloured light signals should be sent up to guide 
them in case they have lost their way. 

46. Reports on the situation must be rendered by all com- 
manders at frequent intervals, at the times laid down by the 
superior commander.- It is particularly vital, however, that 
anything unusual is immediately reported, however trivial it 
may seem. 

47. Every possible ruse must be used constantly to 
mystify, mislead, and surprise the encin^. For example, 
his attention may be attracted to dummy positions by firing 
from them at night, and by arranging for smoke to be seen 
rising from them at dawn — as if from cooking. New earth 
may bo thrown up around these positions; Such ruses 
cause the enemy to waste his ammunition instead of ex- 
pending it on the real positions of the defender. Carefully 
planned ruses should be a part of every defence scheme. 

48. The main duties of all infantry commanders in defence* 
from the section commander upwards, are : — 

Before battle : — 

i. Continual testing and improvement of their defence, 
schemes to meet a hostile attack. 

^ iL Daily inspection and development of the actual 
defences. 

iii. Manning battle stations and rehearsal of counter 
manoeuvres. 
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During battle : — 

i. Determined resistance, and the infliction of the 

maximum lasses on the enemy. 

ii. Skilful mancDuvre to take the enemy at a dis- 

advantage by countering his manoeuvres. 

iii. Sending back frequent and accurat reports to superior 

commanders in rear. 

iv. Maintenance of lateral communication with forma- 

tions on each flank. 

Conduct of the Defensive Battle. 

48. The battalion in defence, 

1. The battalion commander, in arranging for the defence 
of a portion of a fwsition, will be guided by the principles 
given in the fl^ceding sections. When acting with other 
battalions in the defence of a section, it will depend upon 
local conditions whether ho keeps a local reserve in his 
bands or not. His method of issuing orders will be similar 
to that described for the attack. 

If acting alone, his ciuef object will be to defend the position 
■with the fewt'st i^ssible numbers in order to have in his 
hands as strong as possible a force with which to aas\imc the 
offensive. 

2. It is the duty of the forw'nrd companies to endeavour to 
break up the enemy’s attack and by the timely use of their 
local reserves bring the enemy to a standstill before he 
Teaches the battle position. 

3. If the enemy has succeeded in penetrating into the 
position held by the firwartl companies the supports may bo 
used cither for immediate counter-attack or to prevent 
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further penetration by the enemy. In any case the com- 
mander of a supporting company must realize that his prin- 
cipal duty is to prevent the enemy breaking through to the 
battle position before the troops detailed to hold that position 
are fully prepared. 

4. On the alarm being given, the reserves will man the 
battle positions, which will be held to the last man and the 
last round. If the enemy attack has definitely failed, they 
may be used to relieve the. forward or support companies or 
to carry out a counter-attack on any tactical locality where 
the enemy has consolidated his lodgment. 

5. The battalion commander must keep in the closest 
toiudi with the other arms, and must keep them constantly 
supplied with information regarding the situation. 

6. The battalion commander must keep himself constantly 
informed as to the situation on his flanks either by sending 
out patrols or by other means. 

7. The position of battalion headquarters will normally 
be with the reserve company, in order to facilitate inter- 
communication and close co-operation with the other arms. 

8. When the battilion is acting independentl}^ and its 
commander intends to carry out a counter-offensive, he will 
bt^ with the companies held in reserve for this purpose. The 
best moment for the counter-stroke will usually be when the 
enemy appears to have expanded his reserves, and the force 
of the attack is weakening. If, however, an opportunity for 
launching a counter-stroke occurs earlier in the fight it should 
be seized upon at once. The attack should, if possible, be 
directed against the enemy’s flanks, in order to threaten hia 
line of retreat. 
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49. The company in defence. 

Action of n forward company. 

1. The distribution of the company will depend on the 
duties allotted to it, on the extent of the ground it has to 
cover, and on the nature of the ground. A normal distribu- 
tion ciinnot therefore be laid down. 

If the company is finding protective outposts to a force 
halted, and an enemy attack is unlikely, as many men as 
possible should be rested, and one platoon only may be 
forward with the remainder m support. 

2. When the enemy attacks, the platoons in support should 
be ready to adopt one of the following courses of action : — 

i. To man their positions with a view to taking the 

advancing enemy in flank with their fire. 

ii. By the combined use of fire and movement to endea- 

vour to close any breach made by the enemy, 
either by means of a counter-attack or by 
manceuvring in such a way to epable them to 
, take up a position and bring effective fire to 
bear from one of the sides of the breach. 

The decision as to which method will be used will depend on 
the company commander’s judgment. 

3. The company commander will normally be with the 
supporting platoons. 

4. He will constantly keep in touch both wdth his forward 
platoons and with platoons on his flanks. 

5. The company commander must keep his battalion 
commander informed as to the situation and also maintain 
communication with the company or companies in support. 

On the quickneds and accuracy of these reports will largely 
depend the eflectiveness of the support he wUl receive. 
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Actipn of a company in support. 

6. A company in support will normally be distributed m 
platoon posts in rear of the forward companies and on one 
of the flanks of the battalion’s sector. The positions, if 
possible, should be chosen to allow of movement" from them 
to be carried out under cover. 

In siting the posts two considerations must be borne in 
mind : — , 

i. They must be near enough to the positions occupied 

by the forward companies as to admit of immediate 
support being given to them before the enemy 
has time to reorganize after the initial attack. 

ii. They must be a sufficient distance in rear of the for- 

ward companies as to give the company 
commander time to realize the situation before 
committing his company to a definite course of 
action. 

When the ground is suitable the posts may be echeloned 
in order to bring enfilade fire to bear upon an enemy who 
has penetrated the position, 

7. Observation posts should be selected from which the 
area occupied by the forward companies can be seen, and 
the development of the attack watched. Early information 
gained by these moans will often help the company com- 
mander in deciding when and where to intervene in the fight. 

8. When the enemy attacks, and there is a danger of the 
attack breaking through the forward companies, the company 
commander has a choice of the following courses of action : — 

i. He can order his company to man their post^ in 
readiness tp take the advancing enemy in flunk. 
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ii. He can order an immediate counter-attack with a 

view to closing the breach made in the positions 
of the forward companies. 

iii. He can move his company to positions whence he 

can enfilade any further attempts of the enemy 
to advance. 

Penetration on a narrow front places the attacker in a 
disadvantageous position and it is of paramount importance 
that effective action, whether by fire or assault or a combina- 
tion of both, should be taken by the defence as soon as 
possible, to prevent the breach being widened. 

9. The question of which of these alternative methods 
to adopt, will depend on circumstances. 

If the enemy breaks through the forward positions quickly 
and on a broad front it w'ill probably be best to fight on the 
positions already occupied. 

A counter-attack is most effective when the enemy’s 
original penetration is narrow, but the blow to be successful 
must be an immediate one, and launched before the enemy 
has had time to reorganize. All platoons w^hen ordered to 
counter-attack should be allotted a definite objective to 
retake. 

10. The company commander, as scon as he decides on a 
definite course of action, must at once inform the battalion 
commander and neighbouring companies of his action. 

Action of a company in reserve. 

11. A company in reserve will usually be at the immediate 
disposal of the battalion commander. It will normally be 
disposed in a series of defended posts or localities which it 
may be required to hold. In any case the commander of 
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the company must be ready to move his command in any 
direction which may be required, and he should, therefore, • 
make himself thoroughly familiar with the ground within 
and adjacent to the sector allotted to the battalion. 

. 50 . The platoon in defence. 

1. The distribution of the platoon will depend on the nature 
of the ground and the extent of the fi out age allotted to it. 
It is essential that the forward posts should be able to cover 
the whole frontage of the platoon with tire, and the sections 
should be disposed so that they can mutually support each 
other. 

2. The Lewis gun sections should be disposed in such a- 
way that they can bring a converging fire to bear on the main 
avenues of approach, and their disposition as forwaid or 
support sections will dejxjnd upon the ground in the area 
allotted to the platoon. 

3. Forward platoon^ should always remain fully equipped 
and in constant readiness to meet attack, 

4. If the attack is preceded by a heavy bombardment, all 
men should remain under cover except the sentries. 

Shelters used in tlie forward posts must, however, be so 
constructed that the men can leave them immediately in 
onler to man their fire positions. 

5. The r^le of a forward platoon is to break up the enemy's 
attack and to absorb and w’ear down his strength. It must 
hold the area allotted to it to the last man and the last round 
unless ordered by an authorized superior to withdraw. 

6. The r/^le of platoons in support is to assist the forward 
platoons either by fire from their batUe positions or by means 
of counter-attacks. 
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7. Platoon commander^ should send back frequent reports 
to their immediate superiors as to their situation and to the 
progress and movements of the enemy within their observa- 
tion. On tJie quickness and accuracy of these reports will 
largely depend the effectiveness of the suppoit they will 
receive. 


The Passive Defence. 

51. General jyrinciples. 

1. A passive defence can, at most, repulse an enemy'^s 
attack ; it can never, of itself, achieve a decisive success. 
When employed against an active enemy, W'ho has liberty 
of manoeuvre, it is exposed to the risk of crushing defeat. 
For these reasons resort should never Ire had to a passive 
defence when the end in view can be obtained by other 
means. 

2. When the object in view is merely to gain tiuie it is 
usually preferable to employ manoeuvre rather than passive 
defence. Passive defence may, however, lx* used with 
advantage to gain time when the enemy's jxrwer of manoeuvre 
is limited, as, for example, when a position which it is difficult 
to turn can be occupied. 

3. The general principles of the defence of such a position 
are similar to those described in 8ecs. 41 and 44 in the case 
of active defence, with the exception that, as no general 
reserve is required to initiate a general offensive, almost the 
whole of the troops may be utilised for the defence of the 
position. The frontage occupied may, therefore, be greater 
than would otherwise be the case, and it will be an advantage 
if both the front and flanks of the position are covered by 
obstacles. Fire may be opened at long range ; and eveiy 
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effort should be made to impose upon the enemy and delay 
his attack. 

4. The garrison of a defensive post, which is not strong 
enough to resort to an active defence, may have to confine 
its efforts to beating off attack, that is to say, to a passive 
defence. 

The Deiayino Action by Means of ManceuVre. 

52. General principles. 

1. The conditions under which a commander may seek to 
delay an enemy by manoeuvre and the various methods he 
may adopt are described in Field Service Regulations, 
Vol. IL 

The methods to be employed by infantry will depend 
^phiefly upon the decision of the commander based on these 
considerations. 

2. Delaying action by means of manoeuvre demands of 
infantr^ great mobility, endurance, and the power of rapid 
marching. It, therefore, calls for a high degiee of training 
and discipline. 


63. Betirements, 

1. Retirements in face of the enemy must be conducted 
with the greatest circumspection. A hurried retreat is not 
only a fruitful source of panic but a great encouragement to 
the enemy. 

Retirements should be carefully planned and organized 
beforehand. 

2. In retiring under fire, forward units should retire alter- 
nately with their supports, affording each other mutual 
support by taking up successive fire positions at some con- 
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siderable distance apart, from which the retirement of the 
troops nearest the enemy can be covered. 

3. Machine guns and Lewis guns skilfully handled may be 
Df great assistance in movements of this nature, and the 
detachments must, if necesssary, bo prepared to sacrifice 
themselves to cover the retirement of the remainder of the 
force. 

4. If the enemy presses the retiring troops too hard, a 
sudden counter-attack, not followed up too far, may relieve 
the pressure. 

5. In certain cases, where only a shoit withdrawal is neces- 
sary, a few of the most active men and best shots may be 
left behind to cover the withdraw^al of the remainder of the 
platoon. These men should use rapid fire to deceive the 
enemy as to their number. As soon as the remainder of 
the platoon are in their new position, these men will fall 
back at the quickest possible pace, under cover of the platoon’s 
fire. Such a method is particularly applicable in warfare 
against an uncivilized enemy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MACHINE GUNS IN BATTLE: 

54. Characteristics of machine guns. 

1. A machine gun in action requires a frontage of about 
two yards. This is much less space than would be occupied 
by the number of riflemen required to produce the equivalent 
volume of fire. It is therefore easier to find a concealed 
position for a machine gun than for the number of riflemen 
required to produce an equal volume of fire. 

2. When well concealed the gun offers a difficult target^ 
and, as only two men are required for its service, it is not put 
out of action should these become casualties, provided the 
remainder of the detachment are trained to take their places^ 

3. As regards fire effect : — 

i. The fire of a machine gun is effective up to 2,000 yards 

as against 1,400 yards the extreme effective range of 
a rifle. 

ii. The machine gun possesses the power of delivering a 

concentrated volume of fire which, owing to the 
ease of control, can be rapidly directed against any 
desired object and facilitates surprise effect. 

4. In the important matter of control of fire the machine 
gun has several advantages. Once the gun is loaded and laid,. 
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fire can be turned on or off instantaneously ; it can be directed 
as readily as required and can be distributed laterally by 
traversing. ^ 

5. By mounting a few men on the limbered wagon, the 
guns can be moved rapidly from place to place, while a machine 
gun with tripod mounting can be taken wherever men on 
foot can go. 

The mobility of the machine gun, however, depends on its 
method of transport. When carried in the limbered wagon, 
the mobility of the machine gun on roads, tracks, or oj)en 
ground is greater than that of infantry. When carried on 
pack, its mobility depends on the animal and the method 
employed to lead the pack animal ; when the pack animal is 
led by a man on foot the mobility is rather less than that of 
infantry ; when it is led by a mounted man the mobility is 
rather less than that of cavalry. When the machine gun is 
carried by the detachment its mobility is considerably less 
than that of the infantry on account of the weight of the 
gun, ammunition and equipment. 

6. On the other hand, the machine gim has certain dis- 
advaj|tages as compared with riflemen : — 

i. It is more defenceless when on the move, whether 

carried in the lim bered wagon or on pack transport. 

ii. Owing to the concentrated nature of its fire as 

compared with a similar amount of rifle fire, ,the 
effect of small errors in aiming or elevation is 
greater. Thus, a comparatively small error at 
effective or long ranges will cause the fire of a 
machine gun to miss altogether a target which 
would probably be struck by several shots from 
riflemen making the same error in aim or elevation. 
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iii. Being a mechanical weapon the machine gun is 

liable to accidental cessation of fire, though this 
disadvantage is largely offset by the provision of 
spare parts and Ihe use of suitably packed ammu- 
nition. 

iv. The peculiar noise of the automatic firing attracts 

attention to the gun. 

V. The water in the barrel casing boils after about 
600 rounds of continuous fire and steam is given 
off. Unless the condenser is carefully fitted in time, 
the position of the gun can be readily located 
if it is not well concealed. 

vi. The discharge of the bullets and gases from the 
muzzle creates a blast which may raise a con- 
siderable dust when the gun is fired from a low 
mounting. This can be prevented either by 
wetting the ground beneath the muzzle or by 
laying down wet sandbags. The blast will also 
produce a fan-shaped mark which is clearly visible 
from the air and requires concealment by artificial 
means. 


35. General 'principl^B of the emploipnent of infantry machine 
guns. 

The following general principles governing the employment 
of machine guns are based upon the characteristics described 
in the previous section. 

i. The machine gun is a powerful auxiliary to, and well 
adapted for close co-operation with, the other 
infantry weapons. 



ii. The concentrated and ecciin.te nature of ite fire, 
and the speed with which it can be diiected on 
the objective, suits it for the development of 
surprise effect and covering fire at etTeetivo and 
close infantry ranges. 

The fixed tripod mounting admits of an 
accurate fire being earned out with safety over 
the heads of our own troops. J)iieetion and 
elevation can be put on and maintained both by 
day and night, and indirect fire can be employed. 

ill. The small frontage which it occupies makes it 
valuable in cramped localities such as salients, 
villages, roads, or defiles, where it is not possible 
to deploy a number of rifles. It ran also be 
usefully employed to bring a concentrated enfilade 
fire to i>ear on a definite line, such as a hedge, wall, 
or line of obstacles. 

iv. The power of opening fire at any time when the gun 
is once laid is valuable on outpost or for night 
firing, for the gun can command any required 
■locality for any length of time, and it is only 
necessary to press the thumb piect? to profluce 
and apply a large volume of accurate fire at the 
moment it is lequired. 

V. The power of turning rapidly in any desired direction, 
or of “ all-round traver.se,” enables the gun to 
be brought to bear upon a fresh target without 
moving the tripod, and with the minimum of 
movement and exposure. The macliino gun can 
therefore engage quickly an enemy advancing 
from an unexpected direction without increasing 
its vulnerability to enfilade fire. This suits it 



for employment on a flank, in a detached post, 
or to support infantry in meeting an enveloping 
attack. 

vi. The power of accompanying infantry in any nature 
of country is particularly useful in close country. 
The mobility of the limbered wagons allows the 
guns to be used to meet unexpected or critical 
situations so that they may often be usefully 
employed as a mobile reserve of fire. 


56. TAe organization and tactical handling of injaniry machine 
guns, 

1. The machine gun platoon, consisting of two sections 
each of four guns, forms an integral part of the battalion 
to which it belongs. But as circumstances will often make 
it advisable to employ platoons or a proportion of them 
together, a brigade commander may detail some or all of 
the machine gun platoons temporarily from their battalions 
and place them under a selected machine gun officer. 

2. It will usually dci)end upon the general situation and 
upon the ground how many machine guns should be brigaded 
and how many (if any) left with the battalions to which they 
belong. 

.3. In attack, when the facilities for control are good, good 
results may be obtained by unity of command, and, by a 
timely concentration of lire, machine guns may be an 
important factor in the struggle for superiority of fire. 

When control is difficult, or when the brigade is extended 
over a wide front, it will usually be better to leave guns with 
their units. 
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It wiU often be advisable to employ both methods and to 
leave their own machine gnns with the battalions which are 
first extended, while those of battalions in leserve arc 
brigaded. 

4. An ample proportion of machine gnns should be allotted 
to an advanced guard. They should be placed well forw^ard 
in the order of march in order to enable tl;em to come quickly 
into action. The main duties of machine guns in an advanced 
guard will normally be : — 

^ i. To assist in driving in the enemy’s advanced troops 
by rapid development of fire at the requir^ 
points. 

ii. To assist in holding any position gained an<l in 
covering the deployment of the main body, 
iii. To protect an exposed flank or flanks. 

6. The energetic and deteiminod support of the infantiy 
by fire is the main duty of machine gun units throughout 
the whole course of the battle. In the attack 1:hey must 
carry out this task by providing covering fire, both direct 
and indirect, and by dealing rapidly with any hostile targets 
which may present themselves during the course of the 
battle. Their other duties are to protect the flanks of the 
infantry against counter-attacks during the advance, to 
hold tactical localities upon which the infantry can rally 
if driven back, and to act as a reserve of fire power in the 
hands of commanders for offensive or defensive purposes as 
the situation may demand. It follows from the above that 
machine guns must be distributed in depth throughout the 
battle. 

6. The fire of machine guns may be either direct or in- 
direct. Primarily the machine gun is a weapon for direct 
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fire, but indirect fire may be usefully employed to search 
localities on which direct fire cannot be brought to bear, 
and to harass the enemy’s back areas and communications. 
Indirect fire also permits of distribution in depth* without 
undue sacrifice of fire power. 

7. In an attack the available niachine guns will nonnally 
be divided into forward, support and reserve guns. The 
general distribution at every stage of the attack must be 
such that : — 

i. Commanders wilt have sufficient machine guns* in 

reserve with which to obtain superiority of 'fire 
in the event of any serious resistance being, 
encountered. 

ii. Rapid intervention to a flank may be possible. 

iii. Adequate distribution in depth may be maintained 
as a defence against possible counter-attack. 

8. The duties of machine guns in the defence are : — 

i. To assist the infantry in the outpost zone to check 
and to disorganize a hostile attack. 

' ^ . ii. To assist in the defence of the battle position should 
the enemy succeed in penetrating the outpost 
zone. 

iii. To check the advance of the eriemy, should he 

penetrate the battle position. 

iv. To assist the infantry and tanks in the execution of 

counter-attacks. 

8. In order that the fullest value may be obtained from 
machine guns it is necessary that all schemes of defence 
should be based on the closest co-operation between the 
machine guns and the artillery*, and the defensive position 
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selected for occupation should be largely chosen with this 
end in view. 

10. In the distribution of machine gun units the main 
consideration is the defence of the battle position. Only a 
small proportion of the available machine guns should be 
allotted to the outpost zone, these guns being detailed for 
tasks which cannot adequately be carried out by the Lewis 
guns of the battalions. 

11. In a retirement an ample proportion of machine guns 
should be allotted to a rear guard. The machine guns should 
be disposed mainly on the flanks, and they should be sited 
with due regard to the prospects of ultimate withdrawal. 
Defence in depth must bo maintained by the retirrment of 
alternate sub-sections or sections, and full use should be 
made of the limbered wagons and pack animals for this 
purpose. 

12. In all operations a machine gun commander should be 
given definite orders by the commander of the body of troops 
to which he belongs as to \^hat is required of him, but he 
should be allowed as much freedom of action as possible in 
carrying out these orders, and should be kept informed of 
all changes and developments of the situation which may 
affect his action. 

Initiative and enterprise are essential to the effective 
handling of machine guns. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CO-OPERATION WITH THE OTHER 
ARMS. 

CO-OPEBATION OF TaNKS WITH InFAKTKY. 

57. General consider atims, 

1. The main characteristic of the tank is its power of 
developing a high degree of offensive power during movement 
V ithout exposure of the crew to rifle or machine gun fire. 

2. An attack carried out by tanks and infantry should be 
considered as one combined operation in wiiich each arm 
helps the other, and not as two separate operations ; the 
common object being the infliction of the maximum loss on 
the enemy at a minimum cost. 

3. Formations adopted by tanks and infantiy should he 
such as will allow the fullest development of the power of all 
available weapons and at the same time entail the least 
possible exposure of personnel* to hostile liie. 

4. Each arm must be employed against the hostile w^eapon 
with which it is beat suited to deal and must be protected 
by the other arm against those weapons from which it has 
most to fear, e.gr., the tank, owing to its file and crushing 
power, is specially suited for dealing with hostile machino 
guns from which the infantry is liable to suffer severely, 
while tanks are vulnerable to artillery fire and require support 
from the fire of infantry weapons when exposed to it. 

(B 15234)q 2 



5. To secure successful co-operation on the battlefield 
previous xombined training and personal acquaintance of all 
ranks are of the utmost importance. The longer the same 
units work together the greater will be the mutual confidence 
established and the more effective the co-operation between 
them. 


68. Capacities and limitations of tanls. 

1. Although the speed and radius of action of tanks are 
constantly increasing, the mobility of those at present in the 
service is limited. 

The Mark V tank, armed with two 6-pdr. and three *303-mch 
Hotchkiss machine guns, has an average sustained, speed of 
2J miles an hour aeioss broken ground. It can cross a 
gap with vertical sides 10 feet wide and surmount. £v vertical 
para}>et 4 feet 6 inches high. 

The medium “ C tank, armed with three -SOS-inch Hotch- 


kiss, machine guns 4 has an average -sustained speed ckcross 
country of 5 miles an hour* It can cross a gap with vertical 
sides 10 feet wideand climb a 3 feet 9 inches vertical parapet. 

2. Deep soft mud and marshy ground decrease the effective- 
ness of tanks. Woods composed of large trees growing close 
together form obstacles to their movement, but not those 


composed of small trees or undergrowth. 

3. Owing to the conditions prevailing in a tank in action 


and the necessity for replenishment of petrol, &c., the period 


of time during which it can operate without relief is limited. 


69* Allotmeni of tanks, 

1. Tanks should not be dissipated in small numbers along 
the front of operations. The maximum effect from ft given 
number of tfinks and the greatest assistance to infanffiy is 
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obtained by concentrating tanks^ * organized in deptn -and 
with adequate reserves, in accordance with the number and 
strength of tactical points to be encountered. 

2. As a rough guide, the number of tanks necessary in 
an attack may be calculated at one tank for every 100 yards 
of front, exclusive of reserves. 

3. The smallest tank unit which should be employed singly 
is the section of four tanks. 

60. Infantry and tanks in the attack. 

1 . The action of tanks and infantry in the attack is based 
on the principles stated in Sec. 67, 3 and 4. 

In the early stages of an attack, when hostile wire and 
machine gun fire are the chief forms of opposition to be 
expected, it will generally be necessary for tanks to move 
with or in front of the infantry. During subsequent advances 
when the hostile opposition has been partially broken down 
the infantry should move out well in front of the tanks, the 
latter being withdrawn into support. The tanks will then 
advance by bounds until required for a definite operation 
against a centre of resistance. 

2. In an attack covered by an artillery barrage the nonnal 
formation of a tank section i^ os follows' ; — 

Three tanks advance in front line with an interval of 
100"200 yards between tanks, the fourth tank 
following in support at 200-300 yards distance. 

In an attack without an artillery barrage the centre tank 
of the three in front line forges 100-200 yards ahead acting 
os a mechanical scout, and in some degree leplaoing a barit^e. 
(B 16234)Q B 2 
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3. The functions of the infantry acting with a tank are 
twofold : — 

i. To secure and hold the ground gained. 

ii. To deal with any hostile troops passed over by the 

tanks and to clear dug-outs, &c. 

4. In the initial stages of an attack the noimal dispositions 
of infantry will be as follows : — 

Where no wire or obstacles of a similar nature have 
to be traversed, the leading troops will move by 
sections either close in rear of, or in the intervals 
between, the firing line tanks, keeping in such 
formation as is most easily controlled subject to the 
nature of the ground and direction of hostile fire. 
Lewis gun sections will lead and rifle sections will 
follow. 

When wire has to be negotiated sections should follow the 
tanks at 30 yards distance to avoid injury from the 
strands of wire thrown up by the tank, and should 
traverse the wire in single file. 

5. Infantry should avoid bunching behind tanks, and 
should invariably be preceded by scouts. 

6. Lewis guns should be used freely to cover the intervals 
between tank sections by flre. 

7. Supports will follow the support' tank in artillery 

(Sec. 6, 3) or other suitable formation. ♦ 

8. When th^ hostile resistence has been sufficiently broken 
down, infantry should move forward and continue the ad- 
vance well ahead of the tanks which should be withdrawn into 
•upport till required to deal with the centres of resistance. 
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9. When centres of resistance are encountered during the 
progress of an attack, infantry anjJ tank commanders on the 
spot must immediately concert arrangements for an organized 
combined attack. 

Such an attack should be based on the following principles : 

(а) The duty of tanks is : — 

i. To^ force the enemy to take shelter and to deny 
him the use of his weapons. 

ii. To divert attention from the infantry attack and 
protect it from machine gun fire. 

(б) The duty of the infantry is : — 

i. To capture the centre of resistance and 

ii. Having captured it to hold it. 

To carry out these duties tanks require ground which they 
can negotiate, and cover from hostile artillery fire and 
observation. 

Infantry require cover from flanking machine gun fire. 

Normally, therefore, since ground governs tank movements, 
the tank commander should be allowed to select his line of 
approach, and the infantry should conform, choosing that 
line which will enable them to co-operate most promptly 
with the tanks without their own fire, or that of the tanks, 
being masked. 

Some artillery support will generally be required, and 
if possible a smoke screen. 

10. When, during an attack, tanks come under the direct 
fire of artillery, it is the duty of the infantry to develop such a 
volume of fire from all available weapons as will pin the 
hostile gunners behind their shields and interfere with the 
accuracy of their fire. Under cover of this fire the tanks 
should manoeuvre in such a way as will enable them to 

'B 15234')Q b 3 4 
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attaok the hostile guns from a flank in cbn junction with the 
infantry. m 

11. It will often be possible in a combined operation to 
arrange for the infantry to be lightly aimed and equipped 
and for tanks to carry extra ammunition, tools, &c. Carrier 
tanks when available will be utilized to brmg up ammunition, 
supplies, and tools required for consolidation. In operations 
with a limited objective, it may also be possible, when sufficient 
tanks are available, for reserve tanks to bring up additional 
small arms and light mortar ammunition on sledges or trailers 
towed by the tank. In this way the mobility of infantiy 
may be greatly increased. 

A signal must be pre-arranged to denote when and where 
ammunition, &c., carried by tanks is to be dropped, 

12. When the objective has been gained tanks should not 
remain on it as they only serve to draw aitillery fire, but 
should rally to prepare for further operations. 

If tanks are to press forward and carry out the pursuit, 
a special body of light tanks from the reserve will be detailed 
for the purpose. 

61 . Rear guards, 

1, In a retirement co-operation be^tween infaiitry and tanks 
is a matter of extreme difficulty, but tank commanders must 
keep in close touch with the situation and do all they can 
to facilitate the withdrawal of the infantiy. 

The mobility of tanks enables them to press home into the 
advancing enemy, thereby disorganizing his advance and at 
the' same time, obtaining protection from bis artillery fire. 

The tanks will withdralv iir two echelons covered by smoke 
emitted from the mxhaust or fired from 6-pdr. guns or rifle 
grenades. 
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2. Infantry must not think that because they seo tanks 
moving rapidly to the rear that they are being deserted. 

62. Defence. 

1. The tank is primarily an offensive weapon. Its role in 
defence is consequently that of counter-attack. Owing, 
however, to the damage to material which will inevitably be 
done by the enemy’s bombardment, if tank units are located 
in the forward area in anticipation of a hostile attack, it is 
necessary to hold? these units in reserve, sufficiently far to 
the rear to secure reasonable immunity from hostile artillery 
fire. As the distance will usually amount to four or five 
miles, infantry cannot normally expect assistance from tanks 
in carrying out an immediate counter-attack. 

Tanks will, therefore, generally be used to assist the counter- 
attack by larger formations, or for counter-offensives. 

2. The aim of tanks will be to disorganize the enemy attack, 
and so allow the defending infantry to rally^ The infantry 
must, therefore, be ready instantly to seize any opportunities 
to reorganize its defence or to carry out local counter- 
attacks. 

3. Infantry commanders must, however, keep the tank 
commanders informed of their intentions when counter- 
attacking. Runners should be carefully trained for this 
purpose. 

63. Village and wood fighting. 

1. Of all forms of fighting, village fighting requires the 
closest and most skilful co-operation of tanks and infantry, 
owing to the ease with which the enemy garrison can hide 
from the tank. 

2j Before making. an> attack on a village, wood, m ^ther 
centre of resistance, a j^r^onal joint r connaissance by the 

(B 15234)q E 4 
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infantry and tank officers o i the spot is specially impoitant 
to ensure that complete arrangements are made for close 
co-operation between the two arms before, during, and after 
the attack, and that plans are drawn up for the rapid organi- 
zation of the defence of the captured locality if it is not 
intended to continue the advance. 

3. When infantry attack villages, woods, or defended locali- 
ties, the tanks should assist by destroying the enemy’s machine 
gun positions, by attacking the defenders simultaneously 
from several directions, by enfilading the defences, and by 
covering th ' flanks of the attacking infantry. The tanks 
must maintain close touch with the infantry throughout 
the operation, and should not advance into the village or 
wood until the infantry is firmly established in the outskirts. 

4. In attacking large villages, big woods, or any large area of 
resistance, it will sometimes be necessary to carry out the 
attacks methodically by sectors, one sector being secured 
before the attack is made on the next. 

In towns and villages some tanks must remain in a street 
until the cellars and upper stories of. the houses have been 
cleared. 

5. In some cases large areas may be enveloped by infantry, 
who, protected by tanks on their inner flanks, advance on 
both sides of the defended locality to objectives beyond. 
The enveloped area may then be cleared by parties of infantry 
and tanks specially detailed for the purpose. 

In such cases adequate arrangements must be made to 
prevent bodies of infantry attacking from different directions 
firing into each other. 

6. The opportunities created for the infantry by the action 
of the tanks are fleeting, and must be seized without 
delay. 
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64. Signals, 

1. Three simple flag signals are used by tanks to convey 
information to infantry. These are : — 

i. Green and white flag. — The enemy opposition is 

crushed ; all is clear for you to come on. 

ii. Red and yellow flag. — This tank is broken down ; 

do not wait for it. 

iii. Red, white and blue flag. — Friendly tank coming out 

of fiction (to refil with petrol, «&c.). 


Co-operation with Artillery. 

65. General considerations, 

1. Infantry can rarely act effectively without artillery 
support. It is the whole duty of the artillery to assist the 
infantry under all conditions of warfare. To this end the 
closest touch must be maintained between the two arms, 
so that artillery fire may be quickly and accurately applied 
at the right place and time with the object of preserving the 
infantry’s freedom of action. 

2. The infantry must strive by every means at their dis- 
posal to keep artillery commanders continuously inform? d of 
their position and to indicate clearly, and as precisely as 
possible, where and when artillery fire is required. The 
method of application rests with the artillery commander. 

3. Inter-communication between infantry and artillery 
is effected by : — 

i. Personal liaison between the respective commanders. 

ii. Artillery liaison officers to infantry. 

iii. Signals from infantry to ar ilery. 
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4. Personal liaison between infantry and artillery 
commanders is the best form of liaison under all 
circumstances, whether before or during an operation 
and to this end their headquarters should, as a matter 
of principle, be close together whenever possible. 

It is essential that the artillery commandf'r should be able 
to supervise and control liis artillery from his headquarters ; 
this,' in default of secure signal communications, will usually 
necessitate his being close to his batteries. In these circum- 
stances, the infantry commander, if he can do so without 
prejudicing either his control of the infantry battle or the 
maintenance of touch with his superior commanders, should 
move his own headquarters into close proximity to those of 
the artillery. 

When it is not possible for the two bcadquaiters to adjoin, 
the infantry commander will be responsible for ensuring 
continuous inter-communication between himself and his 
artillery commander ; this does not absolve the latter from 
the responsibility of doing everything in his power to assist 
in the maintenance of inter-communication. In such case 
the artillery commander will detail a competent artillery 
liaison officer to the headquarters of the infantry commander. 
This liaison officer is not an executive officer. It is his duty 
to represent his commander, to advise the infantry commander 
and to keep him informed on all matters relating to artillery 
co-operation and to transmit to the unit to which he belongs 
the situation of the inf^ntiy and the infantry commander’s 
intentions and requirements^ as regards artillery support. 
It must be remembered that artillery liaison officers .are 
useless if they are unable to communicate with their imits. 

5. The infantry must always help the artillery and keep 
it informed of its precise position and pass on all information 
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immediately in order to obtain the itiAxirndm artiliel^ 
support. 

6. The infantry commander should not limit the action of 
the commander of the artilleiy in immediate, support, bpt 
should, after explaining the situation and his requirements, 
give him a free hand. 

7. Every opportunity should be taken by infantry officers 
of all ranks to become personally acquainted with the 
artillery officers working with them. ^ 

In position warfare arrangements should be made for, 
the close co-operation of infantry officers with the counter- 
battery organization. It should be» impressed on all infantry 
officers that the support which they may receive from this 
source will largely depend on the quickness and accuracy 
of their reports of hostile shelling, 

8. In reporting cases of hosl^ile shelling the followings 
points should be clearly stated, as far as known 

i. Hour at which shelling began. 

ii. Calibre and nature, and number of guns firing. 

hi. Areas shelled (by map refei'ence, not by local name), 
iv. Direction by grid bearing, or by a bearing from some 
landmark of the flash or sound, which of the two 
it Is should be stated. 

V. Whether material damage has been done, 
vi. Hour at which shelling ceases and approximate 
number of rounds fired. 

vu. Position of the individual making the report. 

Reports of hostile shelling must not be confined to that 
falling in the immediate neighbourhood of ■ the infantry 
concerned. It m,ust be yemembered that communication with 
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41 bombarded area may often be cut, and thus direct reports 
•cannot be made. 

9. In an encounter attack the manner in which close 
•co-operation between artillery and infantry is to be main- 
tained throughout the attack must be clearly indicated and 
instructions issued as to what units of the two arms are to 
be associated for each tactical operation. 

During the early stages of the attack the artillery will 
•concentrate on those definitely located enemy batteries which 
are impeding the %ifantry’s progress. When the infantry 
begin to feel seriously the effect of the enemy’s machine gun 
and rifle fire, the artillery fire will be concentrated on those 
localities from which effective fire is being brought to bear 
on the attacking infantry. 

In an encounter battle, extensive barrage fire is generally 
impossible. If, however, circumstances and resources warrant 
at, or if attacking troops are held up over any considerable 
frontage by deteimined resistance, a form of barrage fire may 
prove effective. Its organization, however, requires time for 
•careful preparation. Rapid fire will be used by artillery 
when the leading units are seen to be in need of assistance ; 
infantry should take advantage of these periods of rapid fire 
to gahi ground. The artillery will continue observed fire 
until as late a moment as possible, but will make its fire con- 
form to the infantry movements, so as not to delay the delivery 
of the assault. 

. 10. The infantry should be careful not to interfere with 
the fire of guns in action. A line of guns should be passed 
on the flanks, or in the intervals between batteries and 
brigades. If it is unavoidable that infantry should pass 
through guns, it shoifld do so at the double. On level ground 
infantry ceases to mask the fire of artillery about 600 yards 
in front of the guns. 
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CO-OPEEATION WITH AIRCRAFT. 

66. General considerations. 

1. The co-operation of the air service with infantry is of 
first importance. 

In addition to their value for reconnaissance purposes, 
the offensive capabilities of aircraft against ground targets 
are very great. To obtain the full effect from these, the 
closest liaison and co-operation wdth the troops on the ground 
is necessary. 

Successful co-operation between aircraft and infantry is. 
largely dependent on the knowledge each arm has of the 
tasks, capabilities and limitations of the other. 

2. Before considering the various tasks which aircraft 
can undertake for the assistance of the infantry, a clear 
conception must be fonned of those difficulties of the airman 
which can be neutralized either wholly or in part by the 
intelligent co-operation of the infantry. 

These difficulties are : — 

i. Difliculty of observation from aeroplaneSf md the 
comparatively short time the observer has at hie. 
disposal for making observations. 

The details of the methods to be employed 
in conveying information from the ground to 
aircraft are dealt with in subsequent paragraphs. 
The difficulties of carrying them out successfully 
will be lessened if signals are given immediately 
they are called for from the aeroplane, and ade- 
quate means taken to ensure that the airman’s- 
view is not unnecessarily obstructed. Strips or 
panels are best sited when they give the obwrver- 
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/ a dark background, and so far as possible they 
should not be displayed close to conspicuous 
objects of similar colour. It is necessary for 
ground signallers td know when an aeroplane 
is in a position to receive signals and when not. 
The most favourable position is when the aero- 
plane is not directly over the sending station 
but has left it on its flank, that is, when the 
observer would be looking downwards and some- 
what to his rear. The most unfavourable position 
is when the machine is flying directly towards 
or a\vay from the sending station. 

All signals 'must be continuously sent or dis- 
played until an acknowledgment is received 
from the aeroplane. 

Complicated systems of signalling are to be 
avoided. They ai'e likely to break down in 
battle. 

ii. Difficulty of deiaihd communicatioTis with aircraft when 
in the air. 

It follows from this that orders given to aircraft, 
once the machine has left the ground, cannot 
easily be changed. A hastily changed plan may 
on this account result in the failure of the machines 
to give the expected. assistance. In order, how- 
ever, that allowance may be uiade for alternative 
action by aircraft in a changing situation, it is 
necessary for pilots and observers to be fully 
acquainted with plans and possibilities. This 
indicates the Value of a personal interview, if 
it can be' arranged, between the cbsexver and 
the c^ramaiider 6f the unft for which he is working. 
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3. All ranks should be familiar with the distinctive features 
of friendly ahcraft, both in order that friendly and hostile 
aircraft may be readily distinguished and also in order that 
the particular roles assigned to our own machines, for which 
special markings are allotted, may be readily recognized. 

67. Duties of aircraft. 

1. Aircraft are detailed to co-operate with infantry for 
the following purposes : — 

(a) Reconnaissance. 

(b) Offensive action with bombs and machine-gun fire. 

(c) Supply. 


Reconnaissance duties. 

2. Reconnaissance duties by ahcraft supplement but in no 
way take the place of other forms of obtaining and transmitting . 
information. They can be considered under the following 
headings : — 

i. Information. 

ii. Contact patrol. 

iii. Counter-attack patrol. 

Of these the first is more applicable to the conditions of 
open warfare, the others primarily to the conditions of 
deliberate highly -organized attacks. 

Information. 

3. The receipt of information dropped from aircraft is 
mainly dependent upon the proper use of battalion and 
brigade identification marks, and precautions must be taken 
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that the desire to conceal these marks from the enemy does 
not result in concealment from our own observers as well. 

4. Information received from aircraft cannot be always 
relied upon, for example, negative information supplied by 
aircraft may, under certain conditions, prove untrustworthy^ 
Positive information may generally be taken as reliable. 

Contact patrol. 

5. The duties of contact patrol observers are ; — 

i. To locate the position of our own troops. 

ii. To transmit this information as rapidly as possible. 

iii. To transmit messages from brigade and battalion 

headquarters. 

It is also likely that in battle contact patrol machines will 
give the attacking infantry information concerning the 
enemy’s dispositions and movements. Though this is 
primarily the task of counter-attack patrols, yet local inf r- 
mation of this nature, which would be of immediate value 
to the attacking infantry, may be expected from contact 
patrol machines whilst carrying out their normal functions. 

6. As much notice as possible should be given to the 
squadron concerned to allow the observer time to visit the 
infantry headquarters with which he is to work so that 
he may familiarise himself with their plans. 

Recognition of cmtact patrol aeroplanes. 

7. Aeroplanes detailed for special contact work must have 
special standard markings, which should be known to all ranks 
of the infantry with which they are working. Markings 
that will be us^ are ; — 
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i. Pieces of 3-ply wood painted black, about 12 in. 
by 18 in., attached by hinges to the trailing edge 
of each lower plane about 8 ft. from the fuselage, 
ii. A long, narrow wind vane attached to the rudcfer. f 

These markings will be made detachable for use when 
actual contact patrol is carried out and communication with 
infantry is desired. 

8. Contact patrol aeroplanes will, in addition, carry a 
Klaxon horn and signal lights for the purpose of making 
themselves known. The Klaxon horn is also used to answer 
signals received from the ground. The attacking infantiy 
may, as a general rule, expect to see its contact patrol machine 
slightly in rear of the leading infantry. 

Methods of comnmnication between infantry and contact paUol' 
aeroplanes. ' 

9. Contact patrol aeroplanes receive signals from : — 

Attacking infantry. 

Battalion and brigade headquarters. 

10. The attacking infantry notifies his position to the 
aeroplane by means of flares, white cloth flaps moved about 
or tin discs 4 in. to G in. in diameter flashed in the sun. The 
disc is a much easier signal for the observer to see on a sunnjr 
day. Flares will be lit, flaps moved or discs flashed : — 

3. By previous arrangement : — 

(a) At specified times. 

{h) At specified places. 

The former plan is, as a rule, preferable, but it is not 
always possible to warn the infantry beforehand that tne 
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contact patrol aeroplane wall appear at a particular time. 
The infantry, however, should be thoroughly trained so that 
whenever the contact aeroplane gives the signal (see para. 7), 
flares* will be lit, flaps be moved or discs flashed even though 
they have not been previously Avarned that a contact patrol 
is going to be carried out. 

The approximate hours at which flares will be lit, flaps 
moved or discs flashed should be laid down in orders. At 
these hours the attacking troops must be on the look-out 
and must light their flares, move their flaps or flash their 
discs when their aeroplane calls for them by Klaxon horn 
and smoke signal. {See ii. (a) below.) About half an hour 
after the objective is expected to be reached has been found 
a suitable time for signalling. 

ii. Without previous arrangement : — > 

(a) When called for by the aeroplane by a succession 

of “ A’s'* on the Klaxon horn or a special smoke 
* signal. 

(b) On the initiative of local commanders who may wish 

, to make their position known. Signals should 
only be given by the order of local commanders 
when the aeroplane which is working with their 
^ formation is flying in their vicinity. 

F1|^6S should be lit in groups of three about every 
30 yards, as ordered or when called for by the aeroplane ob- 
server. Flares should only be lit by order of an officer or 
non-commissioned officer. 

Flares can be seen if lit at the bottom of trenches or in 
shell-holes, but must be taken that there is no obstruction 
between the flare and the aeroplane*. 
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If the troops are using flares and cannot light them at once 
they should lyait for a repetition of the call from the aeroplane 
before doing so, otherwise flares may be lit when the observer 
is not in a position to see them. 

Discs must be flashed as ordered or when called for by the 
aeroplane observer. Each man must be provided with a disc 
-which may be fixed to the inside of a flap attached to the gas 
respirator haversack, If, in addition, the flap is painted 
white inside or is of white American cloth, it will attract the 
aeroplane observer's attention when held open and moved 
about, even on a dull day. 

When signals are called for- by the aeroplane it is ihiiiortant 
that they should be given by the most advanced troops. 

11. Brigade and battalion headquarters indicate their 
positioo and identity and send mess^iges to the aeroplane by 
means of the “T”{Popham) signalling panel and ground strips.* 


T raining in contact patrol work. 

12. All commanders must take steps to ensure the thorough 
training of infantry and observers in contact patrol work. 
This training must be continuous and carried out in units 
as oppoHunity offers. 

13. Training must be carried out in accordance with the 
above inatructionSi Unauthorized altemtions are forMden, 
as they lead to misunderstandings and may lead to^eavy 
casualties. Every officer, N.C.O. and man must be 
acquainted Svith the regulations to such an extent as 
to give him a working knowledge of the subject and to 

♦ Details of the methods to, bo employed be found in Signal 
Training Mnnual, Part^H, Appendix ;III, ' 
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enable him to act on his own initiative. Signal personnel 
should receive special additional training. 

14. The importance of the contact patrol aeroplane will 
only be fully realized during battle, and infantry observers 
must, therefore, be trained under conditions approaching as 
closely as possible to those obtaining during battle (absence 
of all telephone lines and ground observers). 

Counter 'attach patrol. 

15. The duties of the*counter-attack patrol observer are : — 

i. To report on the enemy’s general dispositions and 
defence. 

ii. To locate the position of the enemy’s front line, mortars 

and machine guns, centres of resistance holding 
up our advance, the massing of enemy troops for 
counter-attack, any hastily improvised enemy 
defence organizations, or other targets of siniilar 
nature. 

iii. To call for concentrated artillery fire (LL or GF calls) 

or barrage fire when required by the situation. 

Offensive action. 

16. Aircraft can assist the infantry by the use of machine 
gun fire from low-fiying aeroplanes, and by dropping bombs 
both >explo8ive and smoke filled. 

17. The orders for the part to be taken by aircraft in battle 
will be given by the commanders of higher formations. In 
order, however, that the full effect may be obtained from 
bombing and machine gun fire from the air, it is essential that 
the infantry should immediately sieze any opportunity for 
a forward ^vance which the action of aircraft may produce. 
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and als 9 that the infantry should be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of any favourable targets which our own aircraft 
may cause the enemy to present. 

Supply of ammunition, rations, &c, 

18. it is possible for aeroplanes to drop boxes of ammuni- 
tion and rations, baskets containing pigeons, &c., by means of 
parachutes, with considerable accuracy to advanced troops 
in cases of emeigency. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that the employ- 
ment of aeroplanes on this duty reduces the number available 
for contact and counter-attack duties. Requests for ammuni- 
tion, &c., to be dropped should only be made under special 
circumstances when the ordinary means of supply fail, or are 
likely to be so delayed as to endanger the progress of opera- 
tions. 

• One aeroplane can drop two boxes of ammunition in one 
flight, and 20,000 rounds a day may be considered as an 
approximate guide to the capabilities of a corps squadron 
in this respect when it has other duties to perform. Certain 
authorized ground signals should be made by the infantry by 
means of ground strips when calling for ammunition, &c., 
to be dropped. 
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CHAPTER YU. 

FIGHTING IN CLOSE COUNTRY, 
WOODS AND VILLAGES. 

68. Infiu/ence of close, coimiry on tactics, 

1. Any tract of country in which view and movements are 
seriously restricted by woods, fences, or high crops Js “ close 
country.” In such areas the enclosures may be bounded 
in different ways — for* example, by simpie wire fences 
which do not interfere with vieW, do not afford cover froin 
fire, and are a considerable obstacle to movement ; by dense 
hedges, which give cover from view but not from fire, and are 
difficult to surmount ; or by high banks, which afford com- 
plete cover from view and fire, and are not a serious obstacle 
to infantry. The influence of enclosed country upon tactical 
methods also changes with the season of the year, and is not 
the same in win^ when trees and hedges are bare as it is 
in summer when fey are in full leaf. 

2. Generally speaking, in close country, owing to the limita- 
tion of the field of view and of fire, the employment of 
artillery is restricted; machine guns, on the other hand, 
aie well adapted for supporting infantry closely. Close 
country hampers deployment both for attack and for counter- 
attack, and makes it more difficult to discover when and where 
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to strij|:e an effective blow. An important characteristic of 
fighting in close country is the loss of higher control, which 
calls for more initiative on the part of subordinates in 
order to ensure combination. , 

3. Troops fighting in close country aie usually very sensi< 
tive as to their flanks, as they are unable to see what is going 
on. This fact affects the defence more than the attack, for 
there is danger that a defended line penetrated at one point 
may give way everywhere. Further it is particularly difficult 
in close country for the defenders “to deliver local countet- 
attacks in the most effei?tive direction, or to organize converg- 
ing fire against captured localities. 

4. Attack and defence will be based on the same principles 
and tactical considerations laid down in Chapters III and 
IV, though certain minor modifications of method are neces- 
sitated by the special conditions. i 

5. In close country infantry has, under these conditions, - 
to rely more on its own resources, as the action and move- 
ments of tanks and artillery are slower and more difficult. 
For this reason the machine gun and mortar become of great 
importance as supporting weapons. 

6. Information as to the enemy’s dispositions and movo^ 

ments is more difficult to obtain as they can be concealed 
more easily from the air. 9 

7. Close country favours delaying action, but not a pro- 
tracted defence. By employing troops in forward covering 
positions, the defence is able to force the attackers to deploy 
earlier, and such deployment is necessaiily hampered by the 
conditions of the ground, while the withdrawal of the covering 
troops is rendered easier. On the other hand, defexuje is 
more difficult, as the attackers may be able to approach the 
defenders unseen. 
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.8. Frontages allotted to units will be less than in more 
open country and reserves will be held closer to hand in 
order to keep touch, prevent the enemy breaking through 
localities held, or to restore the local situation. On the other 
hand, enclosed country will afford greater opportunities for 
^ manoeuvre and for penetrating into the weak portions of the 
defence. 

69. Special considerations on the attach in close country, 

1. Close country gives the attacker two great advantages : — 
i. He can obtain more cover and so suffers less loss than 

over open ground. 

ii. He can screen his movements and so surprise the 
defence both as to the direction and the weight 
of his blow. 

To reap these advantages the attacker must be trained in 
manoeuvring in close country ; he must make careful prepara- 
tions to ensure control and overcome the difficulties likely 
to be met ; he must make an even fuller reconnaissance than 
usual. ^ 

2. The two main disadvantages are the difficulty of control, 
and of obtaining support from the other arms. 

3. Deployment may be made later, as the infantry, by 
taking advantage of covered approaches, can move in close 
formation until near to the enemy. 

> 4. Great Sare must be taken to keep the true direction, as 
the objective can rarely be kept in constant view. The use 
of the compass is of vital importance, and before the attack 
begins the bearing of the objective should be made known 
to all officers and section commanders. The danger of losing 
direction is greatest when making use of covered approaches 
or seeking gaps in an obstacle. 
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5. Owing to the short range to which the forward infantry 
are ahle to approach before coming under fire they must be 
prepared to come under a heavy surprise fire at any moment. 
To meet this danger they must be trained in instantaneous 
deployment, combined with the immediate opening of fire. 

6. When moving in file along covered approaches such as 
hedges or ditches, infantry must guard against a sudden 
enfilade fire. Hence scouts in advance are more essential 
than ever. 

7. When the nature of the country is such that the different 
units of the attacking infantry cannot keep in view of each 
other, commanders must make adequate arrangements to 
maintain touch with units moving on their flanks. This may 
be done by observers or by patrols meeting at places previously 
selected on the line of advance. 

8. The use of arrowhead and file formations instead of 
the extended line is the best guarantee against the natural 
tendency to confusion and disorganization caused by operating 
in close country. 

9. The forward units should always move with a pair of 
scouts ahead, who should advance until held up by fire. One 
scout should then take up a position of observation while the 
other communicates with his commander as to the direction 
and volume of fire. Touch must always be maintained 
between units and their scouts. 

70 . Special considerations on the defence in clos§ country, 

1. Infantry must endeavour to counteract the difficulties 
mentioned in Sec. 69 by clearing the foregrqund and improving 
the avenues of communication. 

2. The local immediate counter-attack becomes an even 
more vital factor in defence in close country as the oppor* 
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ttmities of local penetration by the enemy are greater and 
once effected are more dangerous > owing to the difficulties 
of locating the limits of the hostile gains and of checking the 
movements of his supporting troops. 

3. Commanding positions in enclosed country provide 
an easy objective for the enemy’s infantry and artillery 
and so tend to assist the attack. On the other hand, they 
may offer such advantages in the form of an increased field 
of fire and observation as to make their occupation by the 
defenders advisable. 

Wood and Village Fighting. 

71. General considerations. 

1. Woods and villages form natural magnets for troops 
operating in their neighbourhood. The fact of their being 
easily visible, and named on a map, makes them obvious 
reference marks. Thus they are used to indicate points of 
direction in an advance or to define the boundaries between 
units. Moreover, troops are instinctively drawn towirds 
them in search either of a covered approach or of a tangible 
object to attack or defend. 

2. Villages also gain importance as centres from which to 
obtain water, supplies and shelter. 

Woods afford lines of approach and concentration are as 
covered fromithe eyes of the enemy aircraft. Both woods and 
villages may be used effectively to break up a hostile attack. 

3. In any case, on an extended battla front it is almost 
impossible for some of the units to avoid operating in them, 
ev^n^ though other parts of the force are fighting in open 
country. 
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72. Influence of woods and viltages on tactics, 

1. Movement is bound to be slower, and communications 
are greatly hamperiki. The difficulty of keeping touch is 
accentuate as the view is restricted. To counteract this, 
intervals and distances should be reduced. 

2. Accurate artillery support will be more difficult and 
infantry may have to depend more on their own resouices 
backed up by machine guns and mortars. 

3. Fighting will he at close range. Therefore infantry 
must be ready to develop a heavy and instantaneous fire at 
any moment. 

4. It is vitally necessary to keep troops in hand ready 
to meet emergencies. 

6. The bayonet assumes a greatly increased importance, 
because it is a silent weapon. Parties of the enemy may be 
surprised and killed without neighbouring parties becoming 
aware of the fact. 


73. 'the attack in woods. 

1. The narrow field of view and fij?e in a wood gives the 
attacker a great advantage if he is capable of manoeuvring. 
He, has far greater opportunities of finding weak points in>the 
defence. By penetrating these hei can surprise the enemy 
defence posts m flank, ,and often destroy them before other 
troops of the defence are aware of his movenie^pts. 

2. The attack on the edge of a wood differs in no way from 
the attack on any other position. 

3. When advancing through a wood each forward section 
or unit should send a pair of scouts on ahead to reconnoitre 
and make good the« ground by successive, bounds.. . The 
whole breadth of the wood must be covered bv observation. 
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The forward platoons should follow in as compact a 
formation as is consistent with prevention of surprise from the 
flanks. The supporting platoons, of the forward company 
or companies and the rear companies should normally move 
in platoon columns. 

4. As there is great danger of losing direction, compass 
bearings should be taken frequently during the advance. 

5. Rides and clearings must be very carefully examined. 
Movement along rides ninning parallel to the line of advance 
should be avoided by forward units, who should move through 
the wood just clear of the rides. If there is any probability 
that the enemy can command transverse and diagonal rides 
with enfilade fire, the infantry should line up on the near 
edge and cross at a single rush. 

6. If the wood is dense the forward units must follow close 
behind their scouts to prevent the latter being surprised in 
detail, and destroyed. 

7. Frontages and depth should be reduced, in order to 
ensure that the whole frontage is covered. This does not 
violate the -essential principle of having ample space for 
manoeuvre, since the defender’s narrow field of fire and view 
will enable the attackers to move unseen, although in close 
proximity, and so counter- balance this limitation. 

8. Machine guns and mortars may be employed with the 
forward units*to replace artillery support. 

9. Touch must be kept with the troops advancing in the 
open outside the wood. This should be done by the flank 
units, or special patrols. 

10. A larger proportion of troops should be detailed for 
supports than normally, in order to exploit successful pene- 
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tration and to guard against surprise counter-attacks. A 
small reserve should always be kept. 

11. Detachments of engineers should, when possible, 
accompany the infantry, in order to assist in the demolition 
of obstacles. 

12. When debouching from the far edge of a wood, there 
is a great danger of the enemy’s artillery fire being concen- 
trated on the edge. In the event of the infantry being unable, 
owing to fire from positions outside the wood, to follow on the 
heels of the retreating enemy, it should reorganize first within 
the wood. Hence the further attack from the wood may 
resemble the attack in position warfare and need the maxi- 
mum possible assistance from the other arms. In all other 
circumstances the leading infantry should advance as quickly 
and as far as possible from the wood in order to escape the 
enemy artillery fire. 

13. When an advanced guard has moved through a wood 
unopposed a halt should be made before quitting the far 
edge. Advantage should be taken of this halt to reorganize 
the infantry, reconnoitre, and take bearings of the ground 
ahead. This must be done without disclosing its presence 
to hostile observers. 

14. When endeavouring to capture a small wood or copse 
the attack should be made from a flank if possible. The 
wood should be kept pnder heavy fire from the other arms 
whilst the infantry move round one of the flanks of the wood 
and, turning inwards, deliver an enveloping attack. 

Machine guns or Lewis guns should be pushed forward to 
positions on the flanlcs from which they can command the 
exits from the wood. Thus they will be able to stop the 
enemy reinforcing the wood and also out off the retreat of 
the defenders. 
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15. Smokfr may be usefully employed to blind such copses 
and thickets. It may also be used, with* advantage to blind 
defence j} 08 ts'or machine gun positions in a large wood. » 

16. Gas may be employed with advantage in the attack dn 
woods. It may sometimes be advisable to fill a wood with 
persistent gas and work round its flanks, but persistent gas 
must not be used without approval haVirig been ’ Obtained 
from higher authority. 

Opportunities will often Occur foi^ the employment 'of non- 
persistent gas shell. Such gas sheD, bursting inside woods, 
houses and bams may effectively arrest hostile rifle and 
inachine gun fire, and prove particularly helpful in overcoming 
local resistance, that cannot be pi'ecisely located. 


74. The defence in woods. 

1. If a wood fits into the general scheme of the defence, it 
should be held, as it affords a valuable obstacle to break Up 
the enemy’s attack, and excellent cover for the concentra- 
tion of the defender’s reserves. 

it should be remembered, however, that it will often be 
necessary to avoid holding tactical positions in the wood 
from fear of enemy gassing. In such cases it may be possible 
to deny the wood to the enemy by filling it with gafi ; at 
the same time arrangements shordd be^ade to keep the exits 
from the wood under fire. 

if 

2. If a wood is situated just in front of the line of defence 
it should usually be held as a forward positjiou, in order to 
deny it to the enemy. Otherwise it will afford the enemy h 
covered approach in whici^ he can concentrate and deliver a 
surprise attack at close quarters. 
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8. If the wood is too far in front to be a serious threat to 
the defence, it should not be held, but steps- must be taken to 
site the forward defence posts in such away that, in oonjunetion 
-with artillery, mortar and machine gun fire, the defenders can 
bring an effective fire to bear on the exits from the wood. It 
may often be advisable to send fighting patrols into the wood 
when an attack is imminent in order to harass the enemy’s 
advance. 

. . These patrols should be furnished from the reserve company, 
so that the strength of the forward positions will not be dimi- 
nished. If time permits, entanglements and obstacles may 
be prepared, both inside the wood and on its near edge to 
hinder and disorganize the enemy’s advance. 

Such woods offer favourable targets for gas shelling and 
they should be subjected to this manner of attack if our own 
troops are noi endangered thereby. 

4 4 In holding a wood, the position of the defence posts 
should be far enough from the front edge of the wood to 
prevent the enemy’s artillery ranging on the front edge from 
affecting the garrison. Wide clearings will have to be made 
in order . to obtain a field of fire, and defence posts and 
machine gun positions must be sited to flank these clearings ; 
"subsequently the defence posts will be connected up into a 
continuous system. The entry of the enemy into the wood 
mqst be prevented by entangling the front edge and 
providing fire to flank it. ^ 

5, The positions for the supports and reserves should 
be selected so that the defenders may be able to sweep 
diagoiial and tr^-nsyerse rides and clearings w^th enfilade fire. 

^Hacliine gupi shoiild be sited to sweep all rides, clearings 
\^njd streams rulwiing through the wood. 
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6. The first essentifU task of consolidating a position in a 
wood is to provide an effective field of fire by clearing the 
foreground. 

7. Breastworks with a parados are normally more suitable 
than trenches in a wood. In any case the space between 
parapet and parados must be very narrow 1^ save casualties 
from overhead splinters of shells bursting against the branches 
of trees. Abattis should be constructed when time is avail- 
able, in front of portions of the position where the defence 
is intended to be merely passive. 

75. T/ie attack on villages. 

1. A village or town should be treated as a distinct objectiye 
for the unit or formation detailed to take it. This course is 
advisable, because of the inevitable slowness and exhausting 
character of fighting amongst houses and clearing cellars. 
This, however, in no way relieves the commander detailed 
to take it of the responsibility for following up the retreating 
enemy if the resistance is of short duration. 

2. The delay entailed in capturing the village must not be 
allowed to retard the progress of the attack of the troops on 
either flank. If these troops succeed in advancing, a gap 
will be caused in the frontage of the attack beyond the village. 
If such a gap is of considerable extent it will be necessary to 
fill it by a fresh body of troops from either the supports or the 
reserves. , These troops, will pass by one or both flanks of the 
village to take over the frontage beyond the village and con* 
tinue the advance. 

3. The village should be neutralized by the heaviest possible 
howitzer bombardment, machine gun and mortar fire. 

The decisive attack should be made from a flank, or both 
i^anksi^^ while the unite attacking on each side of the village 
are pr^idg on* 
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4. As few infantry as pcNssible should be employed frontally 
against the village. 

5. As soon as any forward unit has been able to close with 
the enemy in any houses, and is engaged id clearing up the 
hostile resistance, the next supporting unit shodld pass on 
and continue the advance. 

Thus the pressure on the enemy will be maintained, and no 
opportunity allowed him to rally. 

6. The village or town should be divided into areas and 
separate units or formations detailed to capture and clear 
each of these areas. When a creeping barrage can be arranged, 
pauses must be made in it after it has swept an area. Thus 
the succeeding unit, or formation, will be allowed' time to 
close up under the barrage and follow it when it lifts. 

Each area will be consolidated directly it has been 
captured. Barricades should be erected at cross roads and;, 
all commanding buildings put into a state of defence. 

7. The rifle sections of each platoon should capture arfd 
clear houses and cellars, covert by the fir© of the Liewis 
gun sections. The latter will take up positions either in the 
street or in windows, from which they can cover the 
approaches to the house, 

8. Sections should advance up the right hand side of a 
street, as the defenders, firing from their right shoulders, will 
have to expose themselves in order to fire down either side of 
the street. 

9. Mortars are of great value for the close support of the 
infantry in street fighting. 

10. It may sometimes be advisable not to make' a direct 
attack on the village but to fill the village with gas. In ^ 
such a case the attackers will work round the flanks. 

(B 15234)0 , 
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76. Moviihj through toions and villages when not in contact 
with the enemy's troops. 

When moving through towns with a hostile population, 
the method of movement by bounds should be used, if there 
is any possibility of being surprised or ambushed. 


77. Th€ defence of villages. 

1. The same considerations as laid down in Sec. 74 for 
the defence in woods apply to the question of the inclusion 
of a village in the defence scheme, tn addition, the facilities 
w'hich it affords for water, cover and shelter increase the 
arguments for its inclusion. On the other hand, unless good 
cellar accommodation is available, villages are apt to become 
shell traps, while the local effect of a bursting shell is also 
increased. 

2. A village or town should be allotted a separate unit 
Or formation as its garrison. 

3. The forward jrosts should be placed in front of the edge 
of the village. The actual edge would provide an easy target 
for artillery, whilst a forward position within the village 
would allow the enemy to gain valuable cover and a jumping 
off point for his attack. 

4. If the village is small and the ground in front of it can 
be covered by fire, the forward posts may be sited in front 
>f the flanks of the village. Thus the enemy may be shep- 
herded into a dangerous funnel of fire. 

o. Supporting troops should be disposed in central positions 
from which they can move in any direction to carry out their 
role. 



6. The defence of the interior of small villages can best be 
entrusted to machine guns and Lewis guns. These should be 
sited to sweep all the roads and other channels of approach, 
such as streams, &c. 

In view of the fact that the number of machine guns and 
Lewis guns will always be inadequate for the sole defence of 
the interior of large towns and villages, preparation must 
also be made for the best employment of the other infantiy 
weapons. 

Houses should be loopholed, windows sandbagged, and 
communications established from house to house. These 
measures will increase the power of manoeuvre of the 
defenders. 

Cross-roads, village greens, and market squares should be 
specially strengthened by barricades or trenches on the rear 
side to secure advantage of the field of fire afforded. 

7. Special report centres should be established at central 

points, known to all the defenders. ' 

8. The danger of disorganization in street fighting is so 
great that all subordinate leaders must use every effort to 
retain control, and keep their paen in hand. 

9. Men will naturally take up window positions on the 
side of the street which exposes them least, they will 
occupy windows on the left side of the sti’eet (facing the 
enemy) if they fire from the right shoulder, but some trooi)s 
mtist be placed on the other side of the street. 

10. Churches, town halls, market places, or other prominent 
positions should be avoided as billets for large bodies of 
troops. 


(B 15234):^ 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 
NIGHT OPERATIONS. 


78. General considerations, 

1. Night operations may be classified under three head- 
ings :~ 

i. Night marches. 

ii. Night advances. 

iii. Night assaults. 

The usual object of night operations is to surprise the 
enemy, though in certain cases night marches may be under- 
taken to avoid the heat of the day. Night advances, also, 
may be used to cross ground which is dangerously exposed 
in daylight {see Sec. 39, 5 and 7). Night operations may also 
be undertaken to effect withdrawals. 

2, A thorough reconnaissance should be carried out in 
daylight before any night operation. 

This reconnaissance should be carried out, if possible, by 
all officers down to platoon commanders. All routes should 
be examined and marked as far as possible. 

In all night operations magazines should be charged but 
rifies should not be loaded. No one must fire without a 
distinct order. A pass- word should be arranged and troops 
should wear some distinguishing mark. 

When within possible view or hearing of the enemy absolute 



silence must be preserved and no smoking, talking, striking 
of lights or flashing of electric torches should be permitted. 
Accoutrements must be securely fastened to prevent them 
rattling. Troops sliould always break step when moving. 
Men should be warned that if they cannot refrain from 
coughing or sneezing they must press a handkerchief or some 
similar article against their mouth or nose. 

Definite instructions must always be issued as to the action 
to be taken in case the enemy is encountered. 

Ih For a night march local guides should be procured 
where possible ; but this does not relieve commanders of 
the responsibility of carrying out reconnaissances previously 
or of checking the direction of the march by compass or 
other means. 

As secrecy is of vital importance outposts should not be 
withdrawn until the main column has moved off : fires should 
be banked and left burning. Compass bearings must be 
given for direction. Side roads or turnings wlicre troops in 
rear might go astray should be blocked by tree branches, 
vvliitened stones or rope.s. The destination should be some 
easily recognizable landmark, or where this is not possible, 
a detailed description of the place sliould be given in orders. 

4, The purpose of a night advance is to gain ground from 
which a further advance, or an assault, can be made in day- 
light, i.e., a dawn attack. 

This form of attack is the best means of achieving surprise 
on a large scale. The actual attack may begin just before 
lawn so that the enemy’s forward positions are stormed by 
mq)rise, while the later stages of the attack may be developed 
n good order by daylight. 

For a night advance compass bearings must be given and 
iscd by each platoon. Guides should be provided if 
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possible. Any features which stand out against the horizon 
should be noted for reference. After passing any obstacle 
or defile the unit sliouJd proetjed its own length beyond it, 
and then halt until the rear of the column is closed up. Units 
should move in as concentrated a formation as possible. 

Night a8.saults, owing to the risks of confusion and tiie 
limitations of the attacker’s movements entailed, do not now 
carry the same comparative advantage as was the case before 
the introduction of smoke. Hence they will be restricted to 
attacks on a very limited objective, as in the case of raids or 
attempts to capture special tactical Icxialities. 

6. It must be remembered, however, that, by employing 
smoke, the conditions of night can ha produced artificially, 
while in an attack most of the advantages of daylight are 
retained by tlio attacking troops, at least temporarily. At 
the same time the use of smoke achieves only two elements 
of surprise. It conceals the direction and weight, but not 
the time, of the blow, avS its appearance will necessarily w^arn 
the enemy to expect an attack. 

7. In addition to surprise, the assault under cover of 
darkness has the advantage of the enemy’s fire being unaimed, 
except for the- restricted lines of fire afforded by night-firing 
rests, until the attackers are close enough to rush their 
objective. Moreover, the enemy cannot gauge the extent 
and depth of the attack and his artillery fire cannot be con- 
centrated on the attacking ti’oops. Again, the effective use 
of his supports or reserves is hindered by lack of definite 
knowledge as regards the a tacker’s strength and movement. 

8. The main disadvantages of a night a8.sault are the 
difficulty of maintaining direction and of finding objectives, 
the strain “on the attacker's nerves and the resultant danger 
of confusion. 



To avoid these risks special measures must be taken for the 
maintenance of direction. Before the beginning of the attack 
starting lines should be taped out at right angles to thedirection 
of advance. Units should move in as conceptrated a formation 
as possible, Deployment into section columns should not 
be carried out before a position is reached from which the 
objective can be rushed with the bayonet^ unless the enemy 
open such a heavy fire as to necessitate an early deployment. 

9. A creeping barrage is the best guide in a night assault, 
troops being kept as close up to the barrage as possible, and 
if thermite be used, definite poinls can be indicated on which 
to advance. 

If successive objects are to be assaulted the barrage should 
pause for an interval in order to prevent the infantry from 
overrunning the objective in the dark. 

10. The bayonet is the best weapon for a night attack. 
Rifle fire is seldom effective under such conditions : it also 
has the disadvantage of enabling the enemy to locate the 
attackers, while in addition it may cause accidental casualties 
in the attacker’s own ranks. 

11. If enemy scouts, patrols, or outposts are met during 
an advance or assault they must be instantly rushed with the 
bayonet. 



CHAPTETl TX. 

AMMUNITION SUPPLY. 

79. Method of conveyinq ammnmtimi from fhc base to the 
hatikfiehi 

1. The administrative services deliver ammunition at 
the “ Divisional Ammunition Refillinji Points ” which are 
situated within easy reach of the S.A.A. sections of the 
divisional train but sufficiently far behind the lighting troops 
to ensure that the freedom and movement of the latter is 
not curtailed. {See F.S.R., Vol. IL, Sec. 183, 4.) 

2. The reserves of ammuntion held by the fighting troops, 
other than tanks, are distributed in action among ; — 

i. The regimental reserves. 

ii. The S.A.A. sections of the divisional train. 

The amount of ammunition carried in each of the above is 
shown in War Establishments. 

3. The S.A.A. sections of the divisional train, which connect 
the regimental reserve with the administrative services at 
the refilling points, usually march in accordance with orders 
received from divisional headquartem, and when an action is 
imminent move forward to connect up with the brigades 
which they serve. 

4. In an emergency in action ammunition from these sec- 
tions must be supplied to any troops on demand, but normally 



the infantry brigade, which each section is to supply, is de- 
tailed, so that the S. A.A. section commander may know whom 
they liave to supply and each infantry biigade know whence 
to expect replenishment. 

These S.A.A. sections usually march immediately in rear 
of the fighting troops of their respective divisions, unless 
c iron install cos render this undesirable. 

I lui’ing an action they arc established in positions favourable 
foi’ communication and movement. 

d. The commanders of 8. A. A. sections of tlio divisional 
train on approaching the batilejield wiil : — 

i. Send forward an officer or N.C.O. to ascertain the 
position of the troops which he lias to supply. 

ii. Detach a motor cyclist orderly to remain witli the 

commander of the infantry brigade ammunition 
reserve {see Sec. 80), until there is no longer any 
probability of ammunition being required. 

iii. During the action send forward ammunition as 

demanded by the commander of the infantry 
brigade ammunition reserve. The transport 
conveying this ammunition will normally be 
unloaded and returned to the S.A.A. section as 
soon as possible. 

6. The transport of the S.A.A. sections of the divisional 
train will normally be mechanical. Should the ground be 
unsuitable for the employment of mechanical transport, 
use will be made by the S. A. A. sections of a portion of the 
hoi’se transport echelon of the divisional train, which consists 
)f limbered G.S. wagons. 
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80. The direct issue front and repleaishfueni rf the battalion 
jS.A.A. wagons ami pack aniutals. 

1. The auimunition available in an infantry battalion is 
carried partly on the man, on pack animals, and in the regi- 
mental wagons. 

2. A brigade reserve, under a selected officer, will normally 
be formed by detaching from each battalion as much of its 
regimental reserve ammunition as the brigade commander may 
think fit. The brigade reserve forms a link between the regi- 
mental reserve and the S.A.A. section of the divisional train. 
It should be regarded as available for the brigade generally, 
but in the case of necessity it will supply ammunition to any 
troops engaged. This reserve marches in rear of the brigade 
and during an action moves as the brigade commander may 
direct. It should be accompanied by orderlies to maintain 
communication with the various regimental reserves. 

If battalions are detached to any distance, they will usually 
take the whole of their regimental reserves with them, the 
brigade reserve being re-formed on their return. 

3. The commander of the brigade ammunition reserve 
will : — 

i. Open up communication with the S.A.A. section of 
the divisional train, emd also with* the various 
regimental reserves, 

ii. Take the earliest opportunity to fill up empty trans- 
port from the JS.A.A. section of the divisional 
tmin. The lequest for the amount of ammunition 
required will be sent, in writing, to the officer in 
charge of the S.A.A. section of the divisional 
train by the R.A.S.C. orderly furnished for that 
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puiposo, who will also act as guide to the officer 
bringing the ammunition forward. This orderly 
will be used for no other purpose. Demands for 
anununition will be made for the required number 
boxes. 

iii. Not send men and transport animals belonging to 

the bi^ade reserve to the !S.A.A. section of the 
divisional train, nor men and transport animals 
belonging to the latter further to the front than 
the brigade reserve, except in ease of emergency. 

iv. lletain empty transport in the brigade reserve until 

reloaded or replaced. 

v. kSign receipts prepared by the officer in charge of the 

S.A.A. section of the divisional train for the 
n\imber of full ammunition boxes. 

vi. After an action or during a pause in the engagement 

make good from the S. A.A. section of the divisional 
train all deficiencies of ammunition. 

4. The ammunition transport remaining with each battalion 
after the brigade reserve has been formed marches in rear of 
the battalion, oi’ as the brigade commander may direct. 

5. Whenever a collision with the enemy is probable bat- 
talion commanders wu’ll, on their own initiative, increase the 
number of rounds carried by each man to 120 from their 
regimental reserves, taking the necessary steps to replenish 
their reserves as soon as possible from the brigade reserve. 
It will usually be advisable to issue these extra rounds from 
the portion of the regimental reserve not allotted to companies. 

6. On the deployment the transport carrying the machine 
gun ammunition moves as directed by the commander of the 



machine gun platoon. The portion of the regimental reserve® 
not allotted to companies will be under the regimental 
serjeant-major ; it will, at the outset, be retained in the hantli 
of the battalion commander, and will move as directed by 
him. The exact distribution in action of the regimental 
reserve must princi})ally dep<uid on the nature of the ground. 
The object is to maintain the power of repl|p:iisliing the supply 
from the brigade reserve, whilst getting the regimental reserve 
as far forward as possible so as to facilitate the supply of 
ammunition to the forward units. The regimental serjeant- 
major should be provided with signallei’s and oidcrlies when 
necessary, for the purpi)3e of maintaining communication with 
the company pack animals and with the brigadf' reserve. 
As the regimental reserve becomes empty it will be refilltH:! 
or exchanged, under the direction of the regimental serjeant- 
major, from the brigade reserve. During the tinal stages 
of the attack every opportumt}' of gaining grramd ?nust be 
seized, so that the regimental reserve may be at hand as soon 
as the position is can ied. 

7. Thf ammunition pa<.'k animal allotted to each company 
Joins its company on the deployment of the battalion, or 
when the company is detached, and is then placed under the 
charge of a selected X.C.O. During an action the selected 
N.C.O. will direct the movements of the i)ack animal in accor- 
dance with the ordera of the company commander and will 
keep as close to the company as possible. When men have 
once joined the forward units they cannot be withdrawn to 
replenish ammunition except under very favourable conditions 
of ground, ®and the ammunition of the forward units must 
therefore be replenished by supporting units. Commanders of 
AUpporting troops will therefore carefully watch the progress 



of the pack animala, and, previous to losing touch ^ith these 
reserves, will draw extra bandoliers of ammunition for their 
own unit and for the, forward units in front. It will be the 
duty of the selected N.C.Os. concerned to superintend the issue 
of this ammunition, and, (is soon as the supply is exhausted, 
to return to the regimental reserves for a further supply. 
When their own company is absorbed in the firing line tliey 
will place their pact animals in the most favoumble position 
for the issue of ammunition to the successsive advancing troops. 
If more convenient, (ommanders of supporting troops may 
draw extra ammunition direct from the regimental reserves 
instead of from the company pack animals. 

8. The amount of extra ammunition so issued to supporting 
troops must bo dependent on : — 

i. The cxi)euditure at the front. 

ii. Tire cover affoi-dcd by the ground in their advance 

to the firing line. 

iii. The amount of ammunition which a man can carry 
without impairing his efiioiency. 

Open ground, in the face of a heavy fire, must be cixisHed 
by short rushes at top spet^d. For such an advance activity 
is the first Consideration, and men should not be called u|K>n 
to carry more than 300 rounds, except when the gmund 
can be erossetl in a single rush. 

By Command of the Army Council, 


The War Offick, 
Nomnber, 1921. 




APPENDIX. 


The Employment of Light Mortars. 

OrganizatioSi composition and armament of a light 
mortar section. 

1. A Ught^ mortar section is an integral part of a batta- 
lion. 

2. The personneDof a light mortar section consists of 1 
subaltern, 1 corporal, 1 lance corporal, 16 privates, 1 batman, 
and 1 driver, 1st line transport — 2 draft horses, 1 limbered 
0,S. wagon for two mortars and ammunition. 

3. Each light mortar section is armed with two light mortars 
wlnich fir© bombs. 

4. The essential parts of each mortar comprises the follow- 
ing 

Weight. 

(a) Barrel and base cap ... ... about 49 lbs. 

{b) Base plate ,, 29 ,» 

(c) Sling and handles „ 4 „ 

(d) Mounting... „ 35 „ 

(e) Clinometer 
Spanner 
Sparc striker 
Tommy bar 

Each bomb Weighs about 11 lbs. 

GanoraX characteristics. 

6. An stated in Sec. 10, 13 the value of light mortars lies in 
their power to search ground which cannot be dealt with 


^ in haversack 6 
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vffet^tively hy low trajectory weapons, ue., tiflo, Lewirf «^un- 
or machine gun, in their comparative mobility, in the rapidity 
and accuracy of their fin?, and in the facility with which they 
can be concealed. 

6. Mobiliiy . — The mortar can be taken over any ground 
over which infantry can advance. 

Owing to the weight of its component parts {see pam. 4 
above) the mortar cannot l)e expected to keep up with the 
infantry during a rapid advance if the i^ortar and its ammu- 
nition are carried by hand. 

In order to gain fuU advantage of the mortar, a bold use 
inunt be made of its transport. 

The mortar can come into action in half a minute when 
the sling and Itandles arc used and base plate only partially 
dug in, 

ITie mortar can be move<l very (juickly from one {)os!tion 
to another, pn)\^idecj the distance is not great, and can fire 
without delay if ammunition is available, 

7. Ammunitu)n supply . — Tins is the contrelling factor a 
regards the succe-ssful employment of light mortars. Special 
instructions will be issued on each occasion the mortar is 
uat?d, to ensure that it has an adequate supply. 

8. Under favoumblo conditions to 41) rounds a minute 
can bfe fired from the mortar. This rapid rate cannot be 
kept up for more than two or three minutes owing to the 
heating of tlie morUr, even if the ammunition supply allows 
of it. 

liapid fire should only be ordered on special occasions, 
against [Kirsormel to repel a counter-attack or as cover- 
ing fire prior to an assa^ilt. 



Its liigh angle of fire enables the mortar to Ix) fired 
from close up against st^p cover, such as sunken roads, 
railway embankments, quarries, and owing to the steep 
aiigle of d<‘scent of the bomb it can engage hostile trcKipa 
bt‘liind similar cover. 

10. Owing to the low muzzle velocity and vulnerability, 
the slow flight of the l>omb enables it to bo seen by the 
enemy as ir appr-oaches, who can tlien pick up the line of 
tire and jx)ssibly the actual position of the mortar. 

Mortal's should, therefore, usually tire when artillery are 
firing, or in conjunction with other mortal's. Cross tire kh 
spixtially useful in this connection, i.e., the fire of two mortars 
firing obliquely at the same time, and in such direction that 
their lines of fire cross. 

11. The table below gi'»rea the effective' beaten zone (50 
pt*r cent, and 100 per cent, length zones) of a mortar firing 
with different charges at an elevation of 45 . 

50 per cent. 100 per cent. 


Charge. 

length 

zone. 

Yanis. 

length 

zonc‘. 

Yards. 

Blue Cartridge ... 


32 

Blue Cartridge and cne 

ring 

16 

64 

Blue Cartridge and two 

rings 

20 

80 

Blue Cartridge and three 

rings 

30 

120 


Blue Cartridge and four 


rings 


30 


120 



12. The normal ran^e of a light mortar at an elevation of , 
45^ IB Hhowji in the table below : — 


Charge. 

Elevation. 

Dc’greo.s. 

Normal 

range. 

Yards. 

Blur' ( Urtridge 

Blue (‘artridge and one 

45 

240.. 

ring 

Blur* (^rtridge and two 

45 

4(X)r 

rings 

Blue (Jart ridge and three 

45 

510 X 

rings 

Blue f-Wl ridge and four 

45 

020 X 

rings 

45 

710X 


Example's: illue Cartridge, elevation 45^; noinial 

weather, range lies between 240 — 16 and 240-f 16, i,t., 224 
and 256 yards. 

Klue Cartridge and two lings, elevation 45' ; normal 
weather, range lies between 510—40 ami 510 b40, t.t., 470 
and 550 yards. 

13. Tho bomb having a low muzzle velocity and being 
eoinpamtively light, is not suitable for destroying well- 
eoastructed defenees, but owing to the noise of the detona- 
tion and the rapid rate of liie which can be obtained, Un- 
moral effect is very great against troops holding such 
d 'fences. 

The material effect against personnel in the open is very 
gr.'at. 

14, The light mortar section haa no means of communication 
other than by runner. 



Its 


If the lif^ht mortar at'c.ion is detailed to do-operate with 
one lompany* difficulty may be experieiiee<i by a C.O. in 
moving it aeitiss the battle front to assist another company 
in sufficient -time. 

Olisecvation of fire will usually have to be made from the 
close fuoxitnity of the mortar position, otherwise time will bt? 
wasted in getting the information back as to the fall of rounds. 

General principles for the employment of light 
mortars in battle. 

lii. The sioiion being an integral part of the battalion 
it will nonnally be employed with its own liattalion. 

In certain exceptional cases all tlus light mortals of a brigade 
might l>e employed in the area of the foi-emost battalion or 
btttulioiis. to bombard the enemy position prior to an 
attack ; as .soon as such a task has been completed the sec- 
tions would revert to the command of their own C.O-i, 

1(1. Owing to the comjmratively short range of the mortar, 
to lie of real assistance to the unit with which it is co-operat- 
ing the mortar should not more than about 3(X) }^rtls froTii 
tlie le^uling troops. 

The advantages of such a position are :~— 

i. That the O.C. mortar section can be in personal 
touch with the unit commander who requires 
mortar assistance. 

a, I’he target can be pointed out quickly on the ground 
and fire opened in a shorter time than in the case 
of Ae artillery. 

hi. The observation of fire will be facilitated. . 

iv. The mortar can be used as a weapon of opportunity. ^ 

To enable the section to maintain this ]>osttion with the 
advanced troops the boldest use must be made of the sec- 
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tion and its transport. The average rate of advance of a 
section when man-handling the mortar and its ammunition i 
is about two miles an hour. 

Light mortars with advanced and rear guards. 

17. The position of light mortar section with advan&d 
guards should normally be immediately behind the fore- 
most formed body of infantry. Being well forward the sec- 
tion may be able to dislodge the enemy lupidly, thus saving 
time and the necessity for extensive turning movements. 

18. In rear guard action, owing to their comparatively 
short range, light mortars can do little in making the en^my 
deploy at a distance. They are of value if sited to lire into 
ground which is dead to the fire of artillery and riflesvand 
under cover of which the enemy might assemble prior to an 
assult. The fire of mortars ha such a case should be withheld 
so as to come as a surprise to and to inflict as many casualties 
upon the enemy as possible. Mortars will not, as a rule, 
however, be used in rear guard action owing to their short 
range and the difficulty of withdrawing them quickly. 

Light mortars in the attack. 

19. Prior to an attack on an organised position light 
mortars can be used for wire cutting in conjunction with the 
artillery, and they are of special value in cutting wire which 
the Tght artillery may not be able to reach owing to tlicir 
flat trajectory and to the slope of the ground. 

Light mortars may be used in the intensive bombp.rdini>nt8 
prior to the initial assult in conjunction with the light artillery. 

20. During an attack of any nature the rSh of light mortars 
will be to assist the infantry with their fire to capture any 
hiolatad localities in whicli the enemy aiy' holding out* 
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J^ttalion comraandei’s will decide prior to the attack 
whether they will allot the light mortar section to one of the 
forward companies or whether the section will be retained 
under their own control. 

The light mortar section would normally be allotted to 
work with one of the forward coinpanie^j in order that the 
section may be as far forw ard as possible. 

In deciding the question as to the location of the light 
mortar section, the. battalion commander should take the 
following points into consideration : — 

i. The methods adopted by the enemy in dehmee. 

ii. l^e nature of the ground in connection with the facili- 

ties for the advance of the light mortar section 
and its tmns|K>rt. 

iii. Probable location of .suitable light mortar targets. 

iv. The dirticulties of transferring the light moilar section 

from one part of the battalion front to another. 

In order to enable the infantiy to approach within assault- 
ing distance of a hostile iKwition without incurring danger 
from the explosion of the bomb, and in order to keep the 
enemy under cover, it may be advisable to use a few blind 
rounds at the end of the light mortar bombardment. 

Light mortars in defence. 

21. Light mortal’s should be sited so as to cover any dead 
gioiuid which cannot be et!<*ctively swept by rifle, Uiwia gun 
or machine gun fire, und<!r cover of which the enemy could 
assemble prior to an assault. 

22. In sighting light mortars, consideration sliould be jiaid 

to the following points : — ^ 

i. Permanent positions sboukl be first selected and con- 
structed with alternative positions in the vicinity. 
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Permanent positions should be made as strong as time, 
labour and materials will allow, and should bo 
carefully camouflaged. Each emplacement should 
have an ammunition store capable, in the case of 
pf)8ition warfare, of holding 200 rounds a mortar 
and a d\ig-out for the section and means of coin- 
munication with the observation post. The^ 
emplacements will only be used for firing from in 
the case of an attack. The emplaoomenls should 
usually be placed in i)airs with an interval of not 
more than 50 yanb, Tfiis facilitates control and 
ammunition supply. * 

ii. As the defence becomes more stabilistd temporary 
positions should be used for special tasks, such as 
haimsing fire» retaliation, and to support raids. 
A number of these should be constructed so that 
tlie mortal’s can take up whichever position is 
most suitable. 

When the mortais have' canned out their tasks, they will 
return to their permanent positions. Owing to 
the vulnerability of the mortars, it is essential that 
they should change their fire positions frequently 
in Older to avoid being located by the enemy. 

Temporary positions should consist of base plate re- 
cesses, kept in good repair and providtd with 
small ammunition recesses. 

Light mortars against moving targets. 

5^3. The fire of light mortars may be employed against low 
flying aeroplanes, as i.s described in the light mortar hand* 
bo<jk. 
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Disposal of enemy scouts, by patrols and outposts in .167 

Direction, responsibility of commander 165 

General considerations 164 seq. 

Night advance, purpose of 165 


„ assaults, limitations and considerations on ... 166- 


Object of 164 

Reconnaissance, beforehand, in daylight 164 

Rifla fire, disadvantages of, in 167 

Rifles, not to be loaded for 164 


Secrecy of, vital importance in 165 


O 

Observers, employment of ... 15 

contact patix)l, duties of 144 

„ counter-attack patrols, duties of 148 

„ training of, in contact patrol work 147 

Observation, duty of outposts 40 

„ of fire the best means of ensuring effect... 16 

„ posts, selection of 115 

Orders and messages, verbal, important points in 

passing of 11 

Orders and messages, within the battalion to be 
written 10 
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Orders for attack, steps to be taken before issue of ... *58, 59 
„ verbal, to conform to type of written orders ... 10 

„ „ to be confirmed in writing 11 

,, „ use of runners in action for carrying ... 10 

„ vital importance in manner of giving 11 

Outpost — 

Commander, appointment of 41 

„ duties of 43, 44 

„ information, necessary, before a force 

halts 42 

Commander, orders, issue of, by 43, ^ 

Communications between supports and piquets to be 

marked 46 

Company, duties of commander of 44 et seq. 

Compliments not to bo paid while on duty 42 

» Infantry, method of conduct of duties 40 

,, division of into piquets and supports ... 40 

Line, division of, into sectora 41 

Line of resistance, points governing selection of posi- 
tion 43 

Line of resistance to be held by piquets ... ... 40 

Mobile troops, method of conduct of duties 40 

Observation, distribution of the duty of 40 

„ of the enemy, duties in 40 

Patrols, arrangements for and use of 51, 52 

„ sending out of ... 40,42,46 

.. standing, arrangements for and use of ... 51, 52 

Piquets, posting of, on line of resistance 43 

„ to be composed of comidete units 46 
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Position, distance from troops protected 41 

Reserve, factors governing necessity for 44 

,, formation of 40 

Resistance of the eneriiy, duties in 40 

Sectors, responsibility for holding 41 

Supports, distance of, from piquets 46 

Troops, composition of 40 

„ detailed for a small force, command of ... 42 

Work, only troops necessary to be employed on ... 41 

Zone, machine guns, allotment of ... ... ... 128 

Outposts — 

Battle, necessity for 53 

Communications, signal to be maintained between 42 

Dotaclimcnts to avoid useless collisions ... ... 42 

Duty of 30 

Position of, to be decided by commander ... ... 4i 

Standing to arms by 42 

Trallic through, riiics for ... ... ... ... 50 

Use and principles of duty of .39 

Withdravral of for night operations 165 
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Pack animals, ammunition, charge and control of ... 172 

Passing of verbal orders an<l messages, important 

points in 11 

Passive defence, general principles 118 

Patrolling, the bc.st protection in darkness or fog ... 105 
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Patrols — 

Conduct of 110 

Employment of, at night or in foggy weather ... 109 

„ during relief in position warfare ... 103 

„ in close country 153 

lighting, role of 110 

„ use of 87 

„ in defence of woods 159 

Outpost, arrangements for 51, 52 

„ sending Out of 40, 42, 45 

Reconnaissance, close, duty of 110 

„ distant, detailed by leserve.. ... 109 

Signals to guide them in at night Ill 

Special, use of, in wood fighting 156 

Standing, arrangements for 51, 52 

Piquet commander, action on receipt of oidei." ... 46 

„ „ duties of 46 seq. 

Platoon commandcr.-i — 

Fire control by 12 

Position of in action, selection of .; 9,80 

Targets, responsibility in selection of 11 

Reports, situation, sending in by Ill, 118 

Responsibilities of, in the attack 11, 81 

Platoon in the attack- - 

Commander, orders, issue of 78 

„ position of "... 9, 80 

„ l esponsibilitiea of 11,81 

Conduct of 79 seq. 

Co-operation, necessity for 81 
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Distribution of, fonnations for 79 

Forward, compass bearing of lines of advance, to be 

given ... 77 

Forward, role of 77 

Objective, necessity for all ranks knowing 79 

Reports, situation, sending in of 81 

Scouts, use of 79 

Platoon in the defence ' 1 17 seq. 

„ post, of company in support 115 

„ „ routine for 109 

Position of brigade commanders in action 8 

Position warfare — 

Advance to be covered by artillery and tanks ... 84 

Attack in S2 et seg. 

Barrage, hostile, formations under 85 , 

„ necessity for following closely 85 

Bombardments, arrangements in position warf n re . . . 83 

Co-operation with other arms, importance of ... 85 

Dug-outs, enemy, clearing of, necessity for 86 
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„ „ move to 83 

„ „ selection of 84 
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ing 85 
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Wire, gaps in, to be kept open, methods for ... 83 
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Battle position, organization of 94 

Defence scheme, preparation and rehearsal of ... 101 

Defensive system, division of, into sectors 94 

„ „ special considerations ... 100,101 

Frontage, extent of, vital factors governing 92 

Formations holding sectors, distribution of 94 

Objects, in selection of 91, 93 

Outpost zone, organizations of , 93, 94 

„ „ role of the garrison of ... 93 

Organization of 93 

Reliefs of garrisons for rest and training 101 

„ responsibility of officers handing over ... 103 

Sector, brigade, division of 94 

Selection of, considerations ... 91 
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iPosts, observation, selection of 115 • 

Prisoners, escorts for, strength of 72 

Protection — 

Action of troops, basis for 36 
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Aircraft, hostile, limitations of responsibility ... 53, 54 

„ „ responsibility for 18 

„ „ methods 53 

Duties, employment of advanced, flank and rear 

guards 35 

Lewis gun sections, responsible for its own 24 

Object of advanced, flank and rear guards 35 
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Visibility from the air 

54 

When on the move 
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Working parties, arrangements for ... 

33 

Pursuit, tanks in the ... 

... 134 

„ the 

... 74, 75 
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Raid, object, aim and value of 

86 

„ tasks to be allotted to each section 

87 

„ role of Lewis guns in a 

87 

Range, best under- estimated, if doubtful of elevation 

15 

Ranges, all means to be used to obtain correct 

16 

„ light mortars, normal 

177 

Rear guards — 


Action of, principles governing 

39 

Conduct of retirement under fire 

39 

Enemy, tollowing up of the 

37, 38 

Machine guns, allotment and disposition of 

128 

Mortars light, role of with 

179 

Movement in presence of the enemy 

19 

Tanks, employment with and role of 

134 

Reconnaissance duties by aircraft 

143 

„ in position warfare 

83 

„ to be carried out before night opera- 
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164 
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Refilling points, divisional, ammunition 168 

Replenishment of ammunition by supporting troops ... 173 

Reports — 

Details for, during the attack 67 

HCostile shelling, points for 139 

Sending back of, b/ platoon commanders 118 

Situation, rendering of 111,114 

Support depending on quickness of 114,118 

•Reserve, ammunition, fighting troops, distribution of 168 

„ outpost, formation of 40, 44 

„ units, distance of, from supporting units ... 74 

Reserves of ammunition 170 

„ role of, in the attack 58, 63 
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Considerations in 119 
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Runners, in co-operation with tank in the attack ... 185 

„ use of 10, 71, 136, 177 

Ruse, employment of, to be used constantly ... ... Ill 
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S.A.A. sections, divisional train — 

Commanders, duties of 169 

Distribution of on the march and in action ... 168 

Issues from, in an emergency, on any demand 168, 170 

Transport for, mechanical and horse 169 

Sanitation to receive great attention 108 

Section commanders — 

Duties of 81, 82 

Efficiency of, of paramount importance 

Position of in action, selection of ... 9 

Respoi^bility when handing over 103 

Sentries — 

Duties of 48 cf 562. 

Front line, posting of 48 

Instructions for, in defence 106 

Instructions for, general 49,111 

Kot to take cover during bombardment 117 

Posting of ... 101,107 

„ at night or in foggy weather 105 

Sentry, action of, on approach of person oif^rty 48, 49 
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Commander, responsibility of 

49 

Composition of 

48 

Danger of retiring at night 

50 

Posting of for night duty 

47 

Supply of 

40 

Sentry posts, distance of from piquet ... 

48 

Scouts, employment of, in close country 

153 

„ platoon, use of 

79 

,, use of, in woods 

165 

Shell hole, consolidation of 

97 

Shelling, hostile, reports of 

139 

Signals, tank, for information to infantry 
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„ of, limitations to 27 

„ of, to produce night conditions 166 

Gas, use of, in conjunction with 30 

Hostile, if used, general procedure 29 
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„ by various arms 27 

„ guiding factors in the 27 

„ in the attack 28 

„ in the attack on woods 158 
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Use of in the counter-attack 2P 

„ in the defence, danger of 28 
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„ mortars for projecting, limitations to ... ‘30 

„ principle of the 27, 28 

Smoking in view of the enemy 108 

Soldiers, separated from company, action by 82 

Standing patrol, definition of 52 

Starting line, care necessary in selection of 70 

Stragglers, collection of, by regimental police 72 

„ posts, establishment of 72 

Supporting units, distance of, from forward units ... 74 
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touch with ^ 

Surprise, night operations, the best means for ... 165 

„ security from, essentials for the -39 
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Tactical unity, importance of preserving ... ,,, 65 

Tactics, deliberate battle, chief variation 60 

„ encounter battle 60 et aeq. 

„ infantry, the bedrock of 18 

„ influence of close country on 150 

„ „ woods and villages on 155 

„ of the attack^ considerations on ... 58 et aeq. 
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... 134 
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... 129 
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f)efence, role of, in the 

... 135 
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... 134 
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... 134 
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... 135 
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11 

Task of infantry in the attack 
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„ „ defence 

19 
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19 

^’^s, attack on, conduct of 

... 160 

„ role of tanks in 

... 135 

Training, aim in system of 

7 

Traffic through outposts, rules for 

59 

Training in contact patrol work 
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98 et seq. 

Troops, protective, action of, basis for 
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11 
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To conform to type of written orders 
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To be confirmed in writing 
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Attack on, conduct of ... 161 
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